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THE IDEA OF COMPASSION IN MAHAYANA BUDDHISM * 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Ir 1s Now twenty-two years since Professor 
Sylvain Lévi of the Collége de France, in an essay 
on Buddhistic Humanism, concluded with these 
words: 


Buddhism is one of the culminating points which 
command the perspectives of history. It dominates on 
the side of the East, as does Christianity in the West, 
as Islam in the South. But in order that the eye of the 
mind may embrace the prospect which it discloses, two 
aids are necessary; a heart truly human, a culture 
truly humane.* 


Sylvain Lévi was undoubtedly a humanist, a 
humanist in the sense that he believed in universal 
values of the human spirit, and that he found these 
uncovered in purest form in the world’s great 
religious literature. From this sprang his enthu- 
siasm for the field of Buddhistic studies, in which 
he found evidence for one great universalizing 
factor in the higher life of man, an impulse which 
spreading from India into the South, the North 
and the East of Asia, linked the countries of the 
Central and Farther Orient in a common bond 
which he called ‘ Buddhice Civilization.’ This 
civilization in all its complexity and richness, 
he thought, might complete and perfect the human- 
ism of Europe. 

In this noble perspective on the value of studies 
in Buddhism there is undoubted appeal. Many 
scholars, working for longer or shorter periods 
in this field, have felt something of its hope, even 
when aware that a world culture truly humane, 
such as Sylvain Lévi seems to have envisaged, is 
still a distant goal. Buddhism does have values 
within it, which, when disentangled from elements 
of lesser worth and the severe technicalities of its 
philosophical texts, can become a recognized part 
of the common cultural heritage of man. This 
has appeared in the results of labors on the Pali 
texts which have made plain to us the early 
Buddha legend and teachings preserved in Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam. We may expect further insights 
as continuing investigations penetrate the accumu- 





* Presidential address delivered at the Society’s annual 
meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5, 1950. 
* Sylvain Lévi, L’Inde et le Monde (Paris, 1928), 59. 
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lated literature which we owe to China, Japan, 
Korea and Tibet. Not only does this literature 
preserve translations of Sanskirt texts whose origi- 
nals are no longer extant; it also furnishes docu- 
ments of those reinterpretations of Buddhist ideas 
which took place as the religion passed from India, 
the land of its birth, and accommodated itself in 
environments of Central and Eastern Asia. A 
vast deal of spade work still remains to be done 
in both Chinese and Tibetan texts before our 
appraisals can become fully just. Nevertheless, 
we may expect that the collective effort of many 
scholars sifting the evidence will cause to stand 
forth those concepts whose vitality has caused 
Buddhism in its Mahayana form to persist even 
to our own day. 

So much for the wider setting of our subject. 
Its limits must now be indicated. I have taken 
as my theme ‘The Idea of Compassion in Maha- 
yana Buddhism.’ In doing so my purpose is to 
bring into strong relief a feature of Buddhism 
which I believe to be of central importance in its 
development in Northern Asia. It is a factor 
so pervasive that, somewhat as is the case with 
the air we breathe, its basic significance may be 
overlooked unless special note is taken of its 
function. The concept appears in both earlier 
and later Buddhism, but while present from the 
beginning, the idea of compassion achieves its 
greatest importance in the Mahayana, or Great 
Vehicle, branch of the religion, which arose in 
India around the beginning of the first century, 
and then passed to lands in the North and in the 
Far East where it found a permanent home. 
Because of the greater role played by the concept 
of compassion in the Buddhism of these regions, 
it is appropriate to dwell on the Mahayana phase. 

Let us turn first to expressions of the idea in 
the earlier Hinayana phase, i.e. in the traditions 
respecting Buddha’s life and teachings as preserved 
in texts of the Pali canon. This does not neces- 


sarily take us back to actual beginnings. For, as 
Edward J. Thomas has shown, if we accept the 
dates 563 to 483 B.c. for Buddha’s life, it is not 
until 247 B.c. that we have evidence for the 
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existence of this body of literature. That is 236 
years after the death of the founder of the religion, 
a sufficient time to allow of considerable forma- 
lizing of ideas within the early order. In the Pali 
canon, as a matter of fact, the idea of compassion 
appears most commonly as part of a prescribed 
discipline for members of the monastic community. 
Thus, it is a duty for the monk, whether he come 
from noble, Brahmin or middle class, to cultivate 
attitudes of ‘ good-will, compassion, sympathy and 
poised equanimity’ so as to win inward peace. 
Dwelling on these in meditation, he seeks to 
pervade every quarter of the world, above, below, 
around and everywhere with these radiant thoughts, 
thus replacing evil and wrong states of conscious- 
ness. Occasionally, in these scriptures, we find 
Buddha teaching this spiritual discipline to 
laymen also. But in either case the deliberate 
concentration on compassion is instrumental, a 
means to a personal end. For the monk the end 
is deliverance in Nirvana. For the layman it is 
rebirth in some better state of existence. 

When we consider statements concerning 
Buddha’s own compassion, however, we find a very 
different situation. Here we come upon a con- 
ception more primordial and dynamic. In pas- 
sages of the Majjhima Nikaya the great teacher 
is represented as saying to his disciples that out 
of compassion he is anxious that they be partakers, 
not of this world’s goods, but of his doctrine.® 
He defends his own life as a recluse, saying that 
in it he sees a two-fold good, ‘I see my own well- 
being here and now, and J have compassion on 
them that come after.’* And in the Sutta on 
Braving Fears we find the notable words: 


Of me, if of anyone, it can truly be affirmed that, 
in me, a being without delusions has arisen in the world, 
for the weal and welfare of many, out of compassion 
towards the world, for the good, the weal and the welfare 
of gods and men.°® 


It is evident that compassion is here represented 
as integral with the original teacher’s sense of 
his task in the world. According to tradition, 
it arose as an impulse after his attainment of 
Enlightenment and became a dominating motive. 





?E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha as Legend and 
History (London & New York, 1927), xix. 

® Majjhima Nikdya i.13. Sir Robert Chalmers, Fur- 
ther Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, 9. 

* Ibid., i. 24, p. 17. 

5 Ibid., i.21, p. 14. 


We see this symbolized in the story of the god 
Brahma who appeared before him, beseeching that 
he preach his newly discovered truth. 


Thereupon ... (says the text) ... heeding Brahma’s 
entreaties and moved by compassion for all beings, I 
surveyed the world with the eye of Enlightenment ... 
(and) ... Thereon I made answer ... Nirvana’s doors 
stand open wide to all with ears to hear.° 


The initial impulse became an abiding purpose. 
According to the legend, the Enlightened One 
spent the remaining forty-five years of his life 
imparting to others the truths of his insight. We 
all know the gist of it as set forth in the Four 
Noble Truths and the Noble EHight-fold Path. 
The first part proclaims the universality of suffering 
and its cause. The second part teaches the way 
of deliverance through a right moral and psycho- 
logical discipline. What is noteworthy for our 
purpose in this connection, however, is the absence 
from the famous sermon at Benares of any explicit 
reference to compassion. The appeal of this so- 
called sermon is to the individual to ‘lead a 
religious life for making a complete end of pain.’* 
The path of right is essentially a discipline to 
extinguish craving which is the cause of suffering. 
It is a way of self-deliverance, carried on in 
recognition of the law of karma, the law that good 
and evil deeds have their corresponding and inevit- 
able fruits. Cultivation of pity or compassion for 
others is not here mentioned. If it is thought of 
as implied as one of the right modes of conduct, 
then it has the instrumental character which 
we have already noted. It would be merely one 
of the means to personal self-culture. Indeed, 
at a later scholastic period the great commentator 
Buddhaghosa does so expound it in his Visuddhi- 
magga.® 

Thus in the earliest literature of Buddhism we 
find this interesting contrast. Compassion in 
the example and motivation of Buddha himself 
was one thing. In members of the monastic com- 
munity following his teachings it was another. For 
him it was the central motive for bestowing his 
highest gift, his teaching. For them it was a 
subsidiary element in striving for the ultimate 
peace of Nirvana in accordance with his way of 





® Tbid., i. 169-70, pp. 119-20. 

™Thomas, Life of Buddha, 88. 

8 Visuddhimagga, Chap. 9. See Pe Maung Tin’s 
translation in the Path of Purity, Part II, 340-75. 
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deliverance from suffering. In this earliest form, 
as we know, the tradition was transferred to Ceylon 
and Southern Asia where it has been conserved 
in Pali literature. 

In India itself, after the death of Buddha, his 
followers multiplied; many communities were 
formed; changes of emphasis developed in the 
teaching. In the third century B.c. the emperor 
Asoka espoused Buddhism and promoted its spread. 
His view of compassion, if we may judge from his 
rock and pillar inscriptions, turned largely on 
his revulsion from the cruelties of a war of con- 
quest and on exalting the sanctity of animal life. 
In the meantime a change was coming in the 
developing literature of the religion. Some of 
this may have been due to rivalry between different 
groups striving for popular appeal to the laity. 
We know that a didactic story type of writing 
came into being. Most important in this class 
are the Jatakas or Birth Stories. These tales 
narrate episodes in previous existences of Buddha 
before his final birth as Gotama of the Sakya tribe. 
Later on, in the seventh century, one of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims to India, looking back upon 
this literature from the vantage point of the T’ang 
Dynasty, wrote: 


The object of composing Birth Stories in verse is 
to teach the doctrine of universal salvation in a beautiful 
style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to 
readers.” 


There are 547 of these Jataka Stories in the Pali 
collection. In them the hero has not yet attained 
supreme enlightenment and with it the right to 
be called a Buddha. He has taken vows to fulfill 
conditions for becoming so, however, and is there- 
fore called a bodhisatta, i. e. one destined to become 
a Buddha. Amid richness of imagery we are 
introduced to a being who performs most extrava- 
gant deeds of charity and self-abnegation, for the 
good of others, under a great many names, in as 
many different lives, and through unimaginable 
cycles of time. The climax of the series is the 
tale of Prince Vessantara who was the Buddha- 
to-be in his last existence before being born as 
Gotama. This prince is the perfect example of 
generosity and self-denial. We are told that he 
gave away his wealth, his horses, his chariot, his 
beloved children, and last his dear wife, to those 





°I-Ching, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, trans- 
lated by J. Takakusu (Oxford, 1896), 163. 
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who asked for them, because ‘in his heart there 
was no unkindness, only boundless compassion.’ 
To the early auditors this was doubtless a moving 
and pathetic tale. Luckily, the reader’s feelings 
are in the end spared, for the god Sakra intervenes 
to see to it that wife, children, wealth and station 
are all eventually restored. Meanwhile, for the 
devout lay reader, the moral is that the great 
virtue of compassionate giving is seen demonstrated 
and vindicated. 

Stories such as this were evidently meant for 
edification of the laity. Let us observe, however, 
that they shift the emphasis from the ethical 
and psychological disciplines of Buddha’s early 
teaching to the example of his life and spirit. 
They identify compassion as the all-consuming 
motive which carried the future Buddha through 
great cycles of self-sacrificing labors and sufferings 
for the sake of omniscient wisdom whereby to save 
both men and gods.’° Yet the mood of the Jatakas 
remains one of awe and adoration. They do not 
suggest that the readers should themselves try 
to become Buddhas or attempt to imitate such 
heroic deeds. This literature still moves in the 
Hinayana tradition. In exalting past lives of 
Gotama Buddha, however, it fixes attention on 
his career as a Bodhisatta—a conception destined 
to undergo great development in Mahayana doc- 
trine. 

In schools for dwellers in monasteries, mean- 
while, successive generations of teachers had the 
task of interpreting the original teacher’s meanings. 
During approximately one hundred years after 
Buddha’s time, this meant adherence to the tradi- 
tion that the final goal is deliverance from suffering 
by attaining the passionless state of Nirvana. 
It is the ideal of the saint or arhat as pursued 
by members of the early monastic community. 
As adherents and communities increased in num- 
bers, however, a difference arose between those 
holding to the original teaching of the founder 
and those who would go farther, seeing in his 
example a meaning to be further explicated. After 
the first hundred years, tradition has it that 
seventeen additional schools of thought arose with 
many subtle differences between them." 





1°See T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, 
revised ed. (London, 1925), 95. 

“Cf. the genealogical tree of the various schools, 
according to the Commentary on the Kathaé-Vatthu, 
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Most important for our purpose is the later 
teaching known as Mahayana, the literature of 
which came to flower through a period extending 
roughly from the first century B.c. to about 500 
A.p."* This is the literature which contains such 
famous scriptures as the Prajiapairamitias, the 
Diamond Sitra, the Lotus Scripture, the Lanka- 
vatara, Dasabhimika, Samdhi-Nirmocana, and 
Avatamsaka Sitras. It contains also the philo- 
sophical writings connected with such notable 
names as Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasubandhu and 
ASvaghosha. It was. this literature which was 
extensively translated and earnestly studied in 
China, Korea, Japan and Tibet, and which is 
treasured there today. As Sir Charles Eliot has 
said, ‘The Mahayana Scriptures are still a living 
force.’ ** What they have to say concerning com- 
passion, therefore, uncovers a value not forgotten 
in the Far East. 

To the student, Mahayana literature presents 
many problems, linguistic, chronological and 
semantic. Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan versions 
vary. In the sitras, the luxuriance of symbolism 
and imagery is formidable. In the Sastras, or 
philosophical treatises, the intellectual subtleties 
are extreme. Through the patient labors of many 
scholars, however, we are today better able to grasp 
essential meanings than was the case during the 
last century when, as A. Berriedale Keith has 
noted, Buddhist ideas were often interpreted in 
terms of Western thought. 

For our purpose, what is of greatest importance 
in this literature is the extension which now takes 
place in the idea of the Bodhisattva. No longer 
is this term reserved for the past lives of the 
Buddha Saikyamuni. It refers to a way of life, 
a career that is open to all his followers. No 
longer is the idea of a fully Enlightened One, a 
Buddha, limited to the few beings of such attain- 
ment mentioned in the Pali texts. Instead, it 
is conceived that in the universe there are innumer- 
able Enlightened Ones in both terrestrial and 
celestial realms. Furthermore, all such beings are 





as presented by Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, 
xxix. 

12 According to both A. Berriedale Keith and E. J. 
Thomas, Mahayanist tendencies existed before the 
separate system. 

18 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 
1921), II, 59. 

144A. Berriedale Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India 
and Ceylon (Oxford, 1928), 4. 


but manifestations of one ultimate principle of 
Enlightenment or Buddhahood. Any one traveling 
the path of a Bodhisattva is progressively embody- 
ing that principle and may look forward to be- 
coming eventually a Buddha himself. In the 
teachings of Mahayana, as Moriz Winternitz has 
said, 


Even the householder in the midst of family life, the 
merchant, the artisan, the king, nay, the labourer, the 
pariah, can attain salvation.*® 


This is provided, of course, that he enters on the 
way of a ‘being destined for enlightenment.’ 

‘ A being destined for enlightenment’ is Winter- 
nitz’s interpretation of the Sanskrit term Bodhi- 
sattva. Louis de La Vallée Poussin, however, 
has pointed out that the etymology of the word 
more nearly suggests ‘one whose essence is per- 
fect knowledge.’**® This latter meaning does 
indeed apply to the great perfected Bodhisattvas, 
to such superhuman helpers as AvalokiteSvara, 
Kshitigarbha, and Samantabhadra, known popu- 
larly in China as the Kuan-yin, Ti-ts’ang and 
P‘u-hsien P‘usa. They are perfect because, al- 
though they are qualified to become Buddhas, 
they choose to remain as Bodhisattvas, subject to 
endless rebirths, in order to save others. But 
such beings represent the virtuosi of the system, 
not the humble beginners to whom Winternitz 
refers. Between those whose essence is perfect 
knowledge and those who are just setting forth, 
there stretches a long pathway of ascent to be 
followed through many successive lives. At least 
ten great stages are discriminated in the upward 
career of a Bodhisattva. Since aspirants are 
scattered all along the path of this ascent, a 
broader definition of the term Bodhisattva is 
necessary to include them all. I find this broader 
interpretation in a Chinese version of the Buddha- 
bhiimisiitrasistra, namely the Fo-ti ching-lun.” 
Here the second part of the term, sattva, is trans- 
lated as yung méng,'* meaning daring or coura- 
geous, and the statement is then made that a 
Bodhisattva is one who ‘ diligently and courageouly 





15 Moriz Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature 
(English translation), II, 228. 
16 Hncyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, II, 739. 


17Fo-ti ching-lun (op, Hh BE Be > Taisho no. 


Nanjio no. 1195. 
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seeks after the great enlightenment.’** That is, 
he is one energetically pursuing the highest wis- 
dom. This would be true for all Bodhisattvas, 
from the greatest to the least. Whether among 
laity or monks, the aspiration is after supreme 
knowledge or wisdom. 

It is when we ask why such knowledge is sought 
that we come upon the central and pervasive 
motive in compassion. We find that Mahayana 
doctors have a theory that there are some beings 
whose natural disposition inclines them toward the 
religious life. They are spontaneously good and 
kind and generous though that fact in itself does 
not set them on the upward way. For their good 
thoughts and deeds are sporadic, unregulated— 
expressions of impulse rather than of set purpose. 
But when the right occasion moves such a person 
there arises within him the thought of Enlighten- 
ment as a possible goal. This may happen in a 
number of ways, but chiefly through reflection 
on the transitoriness and sufferings of life, on 
the ignorance, misery and folly in the world, on 
the ingratitude, violence, strife, falsehood and 
cunning, on the passions that blind and wrong 
ideas which mislead. In the heart of the one 
predisposed now arise feelings of pity, mercy, 
love and compassion which inspire the altruistic 
thought of seeking Enlightenment, Supreme Wis- 
dom for the sake of saving all suffering creatures. 
Remembering the examples of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas of old, he now vows to worship them, 
preserve their teachings, and do everything to 
perfect himself along the path which they have 
shown. These and other ‘ great resolves’ fix his 
purpose and direct his energy. His thought of 
self drops away, and he loses the fears that go with 
self-seeking. Thus compassion becomes the moving 
power and directive factor of a new and higher 
life.?° 

Not only at the outset of his career does com- 
passion operate. The Scriptures show it present 
through all later stages of a Bodhisattva’s develop- 
ment. By compassion he practices virtues, purifies 


* te BER KER- The quotation is given in 

Ting Fu-pao Tate: Fo-hsiieh ta tz’u-tien BRR 
(1921), 2115. 

*°On the “ production of the Thought of Enlighten- 
ment” (bodhi-citt-otpdda) see La Vallée Poussin in 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics II, 749; Har 
Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine (London, 1932), 
Chap. 3; and Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, 
169, 196, 201, 205, 206, 210. 
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his dispositions, undertakes disciplines and culti- 
vates heroism for the good of others. Because of 
compassion he learns useful secular arts such as 
mathematics, medicine, knowledge of metals, 
interpretation of dreams, and so on. Through 
compassion he perfects himself in every way until, 
after a succession of many lives he may be con- 
secrated as a Buddha. Then, according to a 
famous simile used in the Lotus Scripture, he 
becomes like a life-giving rain-cloud, pouring 
forth the rain of his teaching upon all creatures. 
At this highest stage of attainment compassion 
reaches an infinite dimension, dispensing its 
bounty impartially in all directions. In the Sadd- 
harma Pundarika Sitra the omniscient Buddha 
is represented as saying: 


I recreate the whole world like a cloud shedding its 
water without distinction; I have the same feelings for 
respectable people as for the low; for moral persons 
as for the immoral; 

For the depraved as for those who observe the rules 
of good conduct; for those who hold sectarian views 
and unsound tenets as for those whose views are sound 
and correct. 

I preach the law to the inferior (in mental culture) 
as well as to persons of superior understanding and 
extraordinary faculties; imaccessible to weariness, I 
spread in season the rain of the law.” 


Compassion, in this all-embracing dimension, 
would seem to blur most important distinctions 
and to overlook entirely the ancient law of ethical 


retribution or karma. Yet, considering that a 
Buddha is conceived as omniscient and that his 
wisdom is meant to be available for the good of 
all creatures, according to their capacity to receive, 
the idea that his rain falls on the just and unjust 
alike is not inconsistent. In popular faith, Buddha 
is in fact a god and is so worshipped, particularly 
in the Pure Land Sects of China and Japan. 
Reflectively, however, the impressive thought is 
that on the level of Buddhahood supreme wisdom 
is for the good of all living beings, whatever their 
lot amid the retributions of transmigratory exist- 
ence. 

When we turn our attention to the deliberately 
reasoned systems of Mahayana philosophy we find 
that they fall within this same perspective. Their 
appeal is to intellectual understanding and reason, 
but they gain their raison d’étre from the motive 
of compassion. For they represent the attempt, 





21 Saddharma Pundarika Sitra, 5. 24-26. Translation 
by Kern in Sacred Books of the East, XXI, 125 
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through meditation and reflection, to penetrate 
further into the supreme truth held necessary 
for universal good. This can be seen in such a 
doctrinal scripture as the Samdhinirmocana Sitra 
which Etienne Lamotte has translated as ‘ Expli- 
cation of the Mysteries.’ Here, when in the 
assembly of faithful disciples a Bodhisattva rises 
to propound a question to the Lord, the Lord 
responds : 


Thou askest ... [me] ... on this point for the good 
of all men, for the welfare of all men, out of pity for 
the world, for the interest, the good, the welfare of all 


creatures, gods and men. Good, very good! Listen then, 
and I will explain. . .?? 


This formula occurs many times, in this as well 
as in other siitras. What follows is often quite 
technical and scholastic. But repetition of such 
words of introduction to the philosophical dis- 
courses keeps the reader reminded that the pro- 
fessed motive underlying the rational inquiry is 
pity for the world wandering in its ignorance and 
error. 

We note the same motive appearing in the 
great Mahayana thinkers also. Thus the shattering 
dialectic of Nagarjuna, showing the emptiness of 
all phenomenal determinations, is directed to 
clearing the mind of illusions that hinder intuition 
of final, releasing truth. Likewise, the reasonings 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu to prove the ideational 
character of all things are intended to purify the 
insight of a Bodhisattva so that his great com- 
passion may function to the fullest extent. In 
his Mahayana-samgraha, Asanga not only expounds 
an idealistic metaphysics but also sets forth the 
thirty-two attributes of the Bodhisattva, among 
which are perfect self-understanding and boundless 
compassion. Vasubandhu, in his famous Treatise 
in Twenty Stanzas,?* compares the final insight 
into this same metaphysical idealism to the 
awakening from a dream. The implication of all 
this is clear. One who is a Bodhisattva, and no 
longer deceived by the illusions which haunt his 
suffering fellows, can the more freely guide them 
along the way to Buddhahood and truth. Through 
compassion philosophy thus becomes an instrument 
for salvation of all the living. Enlightenment 
is no longer an end for its own sake. It is the 





22 ftienne Lamotte, Samdhinirmocana Sitra, 5. 1; 
p- 184. 
23 Vimésatikad, Stanza 16. 


highest means of a selfless devotion to universal 
good. In the scripture known as Awakening of 
Faith in the Mahayana the author tells us that 
his first and main purpose in writing was ‘to 
save all sentient beings from suffering and to 
bring them to ultimate happiness.’ 74 The testi- 
mony of this author, whom tradition designates 
as Asvaghosha, is explicit as to his motive. 

Apart from the philosophers, the spirit of com- 
passionate altrusim in Mahayana Buddhism has 
nowhere found purer expression than in the 
writings of Santideva, the seventh century Indian 
poet who has been called the Thomas 4 Kempis 
of Buddhism. ‘No other activity is fitting for 
Bodhisattvas, he writes, ‘except working for 
another’s interest. Then, quoting from the 
Dharma-samgiti Siitra, he continues ; 


Every case of the Bodhisattva’s bodily action, O 
Blessed One, or verbal action, or mental, as it goes 
on, is regarded from the point of view of his fellow 
creatures, is under the power of mighty compassion, 
has as its object to establish the weal of all creatures, 
as the result of taking thought for the weal and happi- 
ness of all beings.”® 


And in some of his most impressive verses he 
writes : 


O that I might become for all beings the soother of 

ain! 

O ‘that I might be for all them that ail the remedy, 
the physician, the nurse, until the disappearance 
of illness! 

O that by raining down food and drink I might soothe 
the pangs of hunger and thirst, and that in times 
of famine I might myself become drink and food! 

O that I might be for the poor an inexhaustible 
treasure! 

All my incarnations to come, all my goods, all my 
merits, past and present and future, I renounce with 
indifference, that so the end of all beings may be 
attained.?® 


Such is the character of aspiration most revered 
in Mahayana Buddhism. The idea of compassion 
is as wide in its sweep as the realm of all sentient 
being. It is indicative of a charity which reaches 
even beyond the bounds of justice and aims to 


26 4S A> Se AE te —. 4) FF GH Sst from the Ta-ch‘eng 


ch‘i-hsin lun 42% - Taisho 1667; Nanjio 1249. 





25 Siksha-Samuccaya, Bendall and Rouse translation, 
115. 

2° From the Bodhicarydvatdra, after M. Finot’s ren- 
dering; translated into English in René Grousset, In the 
Footsteps of the Buddha (London, 1932), 322. 
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relieve all sufferings of the world due to whatever 
cause. For from the height of Supreme Enlighten- 
ment a Buddha, knowing all, forgives all and pours 
upon all equally his beneficence ; while for the dis- 
ciple following in his way, the depth of the great 
compassion may annul the effect of all transgres- 
sions committed along the path of bringing happi- 
ness to others. This exaltation of selfless devotion 
above every other virtue could scarcely be more 
complete. It is the highest value cherished in 
the Mahayana teaching and perhaps the most 
universal element in its ideal. 

Historically, the passage of Mahayana Buddhism 
into the environments of non-Indian peoples 
brought changes in outer expressions of the religion. 
It gave rise to the different types of Buddhism 
which we designate as Chinese, Japanese and 
Tibetan. Tibetan practice shows admixture with 
primitive Shamanism and late Hinduism, as Sir 
Charles Bell and Giuseppe Tucci have amply 
shown. In Chinese practice, we know the char- 
acteristic features portrayed by Reginald Johnston, 
Sir Charles Eliot and Karl Reichelt. In Japanese 
practice, we have the colorful rituals, the impres- 
sive art forms described by many observers, as well 
as the variant teachings of the twelve main schools 
of thought, recently analyzed afresh by Junjiro 
Takakusu in his Essentials of Buddhist Philo- 
sophy.27. Through all circumstances of historic 





27 J. Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philos- 
ophy, edited by W. T. Chan and Charles A. Moore 
(Honolulu, 2nd ed., 1949). 
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spread and change, however, the idea of the great 
compassion has remained a constant factor. In 
popular religious imagination it is symbolized by 
images in temples, images of wise and merciful 
Buddhas, of great, heroic, self-sacrificing Bodhi- 
sattvas, on whose altars burn lights and incense, 
before whom prayers are uttered, and whose names 
are chanted in longing and in hope. They repre- 
sent a notion that out of some infinite store of 
pity and of love, help is to be had amid the suf- 
ferings of life. Among the devout there is belief 


\ that their own deeds of kindness and mercy accumu- 


late some merit toward a general good which 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas approve. And among 
the learned there is awareness of the deep tradition 
that highest knowledge should be for the welfare 
of all the living. 

I have sought to show that compassion is the 
universal humane value which is central to Maha- 
yana Buddhism. It is embedded, indeed, in the 
midst of many subsidiary concepts and assump- 
tions that lie outside the thought patterns of the 
West. On the content of the ultimate wisdom 
which is Enlightenment, interpretations are likely 
always to diverge. Yet of the nobility of the 
ideal that highest knowledge should be for the 
sake of universal good there can be no doubt. 
Possibly it is Buddhism’s most relevant contri- 
bution to the problem of our age. At any rate we 
know it is the deep tradition with which the peoples 
of what Sylvain Lévi called ‘ Buddhic civilization ’” 
enter the crises of the modern world. 





THE GATES OF HELL AND THE GUARDIAN ANGELS OF PARADISE 


Arvip 8S. KApELRUD 


Osto UNIVERSITY 


IN THE WELL-KNOWN words of Jesus to Peter, 
the first of the apostles, concerning the foundation 
of the church, we find this interesting utterance: 

“ .. thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 


build my church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” (Matt. 16: 18.) 


The question I should like to raise is this: Was 
the expression “the gates of hell” from its very 
beginning (if we can find that) a metaphor (or 
pars pro toto), or did it have a more specific mean- 


ing? If it had a more particular significance, can 
traces of this interpretation be found in the Old 
Testament ? 

It will be necessary to go far back in history to 
find out. Since the phrase is Near Eastern in 
origin, it is in order to try to detect the expression 
in Sumerian literary texts. 

As a matter of fact, the expression is not found 
among the Sumerians, but there do appear ideas 
and names of gods which seem to give a key to the 
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right understanding of the term. Among Su- 
merian divine names is Ig-alim(-ma),’ meaning 
“the (divine) door of the bison.” ? 

There were many reasons why temple doors 
were considered so important. They represented 
the entrance to the holy place, and the gate was 
often used in pictures as a symbol for the temple 
itself. This has been found in the very ancient 
cylinder seals from Uruk. The gate was a place 
not only for man, but also for the god who, accord- 
ing to ancient Near Eastern custom, met man 
there and delivered his judgment. The door, 
therefore, was the symbol for a central point in 
religion : the meeting between god and man. Thus 
it is not surprising that this important meeting 
place, with its many religious functions, was itself 
deified. 

Details on Ig-alima are found in the Gudea 
Cylinder B, VI, 11 ff. 


(11) zid-DU-e Su-si-sd-da 
(12) erim-DU-e gui-gi8-g4-ga-da 
(13) é gi-né-da é duio-ge-da* 
(14) uru-ni é8-gir-su*i -na gin si-mu-da‘ 
(15) si8gu-za nam-tar-ra geis-da 
(16) gidri-u,-si-du® Su-a ga-gé-da 
(17) sipa-4Nin-gir-su*i-ke Gu-dé-a-ar 
(18) men-nisi(g)-ga-geis sag-an-Sé-ila-da 
BP) ctesersess 
‘05 kisal-é-ninnu-ka ki-gub pa-dé-da® 
(21) ig-gal-gei, Gir-nun-na 

gal,-la-gal Gir-su*i 
(22) %Ig-alim(-ma) dumu ki-4g-gé-ni 
(23) en 4Nin-gir-su-ra me-ni-da 

m [u ]-n[a]-da-dib-e. 


Translation 


(11) To admit the righteous, 

(12) to keep away the wrong-doer, 

(13) to strengthen the houses, to embellish the 
houses, 

(14) to give to his city (and) to his sanctuary in 
Girsu firmness (?), 





1The name was earlier incorrectly rendered Gal-alim. 
Cf., however, Deimel, Sumerisches Lexicon, No. 80, 25, 
and T. Jacobsen, JNES 2 (1943), 118 f. 

2T. Jacobsen, loc. cit. 118 f. 

8 Cf. Falkenstein, Grammatik der Sprache Gudeas von 
Lagas, 1, Roma 1949 (An Or 28), 139. 

* Ibid. 41. 

5 Thid. 99. 


* Ibid. 139. 


(15) to establish the throne of destiny, 
(16) to place a scepter of long years in (his) 


hand, 
(17) so that the shepherd Nin-girsu might lift 
Gudea’s 
(18) head to the sky like a glittering crown 
so that the wise (?), the ...... 
(20) choose the forecourt of E-ninnu as (his) 
place, 


(21—) he (Gudea) had in Gir-nun 
for the lord Nin-girsu 

(23) his (i.e., Nin-girsu’s) beloved son 
Ig-alima, the gal;-la-gal of Girsu, 
go about his duties as great door.’ 


This text shows that Ig-alima, the son of Nin- 
girsu, “is but a personification of the sacred door 
to Nin-Girsu(k)’s holy of holies, Gir-nun, in the 
temple E-ninnu in Lagash.” ® 

Let us bear in mind the duties of the door-god 
to see if similar traits can be found in other fields. 

In the “ An-Anum list ”® there is a god called 
Ig-galla, “the great doorleaf.”*° Frankfort com- 
ments on this name in the following way: “ This is 
no allegory. Ig-galla is, quite concretely, the great 
wooden door swinging in the gate of the shrine.” ™ 
Ig-galla is the Sumerian name of the god Ninshu- 
bur, (also Papsukal) who was a vizier and a door- 
keeper of Anu.’* He was sometimes called “ Lord 
of the Earth” and was thus reckoned among the 
chthonian deities, a designation which may have a 
certain interest for our investigation.'® 





7 For lines 21 ff. I have adopted Jacobsen’s transcrip- 
tion and translation, JNHS 2, 118. Cf. further Price, 
The Great Cylinder Inscriptions A & B of Gudea, 2, 44; 
and also M. Lambert & R. Tournay, Le Cylindre B de 
Gudea, in Revue Biblique, 55 (1948), 520-543, with 
translation of Cyl. B 6: 11-23 on p. 529 and notes on 
Ig-alima, p. 539. 

8 Jacobsen, loc. cit. 118. 

®*Cf. Paul Michatz, Die Gétterlisten der Serie An-ilu 
A-nu-um, Diss. Breslau 1909. Heinrich Zimmern, Zur 
Herstellung der grossen babylonischen Gétterliste An = 
(ilu) Anum, Leipzig 1911 (Berichte iiber die Verh. der 
Kgl. Sdchsischen Ges. der Wiss. zu Leipzig. Phil.-hist. 
Klasse. 63:4. 1911). Text: Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets ... in the British Museum. Part 
24 (1908). 

100T 24, XL, 55; I, 35; XX, 23. Cf. also Knut 
Tallqvist, Akkadische Gétterepitheta (Studia Orientalia 
VIT), 325. 

11 Kingship and the Gods, 305. 

12. Douglas Van Buren, The Guardians of the Gate 
in the Akkadian Period, Orientalia, N. 8.16 (1947), 313. 

13 Tallqvist, 418. 
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Mrs. E. Douglas Van Buren has pointed out 
that in ancient Sumerian cylinder seals we find an 
“ obscure subject,” the “ Winged Gate.” 14 

Many explanations have been proposed, but I 
need not deal with them here; I only want to 
emphasize that there can be little doubt as to the 
origin of the “ Winged Gate.” As a matter of 
fact, we seem to have here an intermediate stage 
between the idea of the door itself as divine and 
the period when the duties of the guardian and 
the divinity (as well as the wings) were trans- 
ferred to the figures standing beside the gate. 

There can be little doubt that in this connection 
there are in Sumerian religion three stages: (1) 
The door was guardian and god. (2) A transi- 
tional stage, when the duties of the divinity were 
being transferred to figures standing beside the 
gate, and when the door might still be pictured 
with wings. (3) A last stage, when the guardians 
beside the door had taken over all duties and also 
the divine character. 

These three stages may all be found at the same 
time, and there are cases where it is difficult to 
decide whether the one stage or the other is in- 
volved. Actually, it is not astonishing if in the 
third stage there are still ideas from the first. 

Among Ig-alima’s tasks as a doorkeeper was that 
of admitting the just and excluding the evil.* 
This point may give us the clue to an O. T. figure 
of a similar character. After man’s trespassing 
in Paradise, God placed guardians to keep him 
out of the garden (Gen. 3: 24). 

These are the very two qualifications that were 
characteristic also of the Sumerian deities Ig-galla 
and Ig-alima: being doorkeepers (doorleaves) and 
having a certain divine quality. 

Actually, when the whole O. T. evidence on the 
cherubim is considered, there are further points 
of resemblance. The question of the cherubim has 
been much discussed and I cannot go into detail 
on that subject here. I hope, however, that the 
Sumerian background alluded to in this article 
may help to solve, at least, some of the remaining 
riddles. The different traits, so often difficult to 
combine, may go together easily when we see them 
in the light of the ancient Sumerian door-deities. 

The quality of guardian (door-keeper) seems to 
be kept where the cherubim are spoken of as 
carved images on the gold-plated cedar planks on 





14 Op. cit. 326. 
15 Cf. Frankfort, op. cit. 305. 
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the inner walls of the temple and upon the olive 
wood doors (I Kgs 6: 29-35, II Chr. 3:7). The 
ornamentations here reveal an ancient, mythical 
thought.*® 

The same is, apparently, the case also when the 
cherubim are spoken of as woven into the texture 
of the inner curtains of the tabernacle (Ex. 26: 31, 
36: 8), and, especially, when they are mentioned as 
woven into the veil of the débir, hiding the ark 
(Ex. 26: 31, 36:35, II Chr. 3:14). 

There is also an interesting tradition, found 
only in Kings and Chron., of two gigantic cheru- 
bim-images placed in the débir of the temple of 
Solomon (I Kgs 6: 23-28, 8:6-7, II Chr. 3: 10- 
13, 5:7f.). The description of these cherubim 
says nothing of their meaning and their actual 
task in the holy place, but what has been said 
above and what is known from other sources will 
certainly give us a clue. The cherubim’s wings met 
in the middle of the room and were extended to 
the walls on the sides. Since each wing was five 
cubits long, the four wings together measured 
twenty cubits, which was the exact width of the 
room. It is assumed that the wings met at the 
back of each cherub. 

As far as I can see, the whole matter would be 
much more understandable if the cherubim were 
used as a kind of doorleaves. I say “a kind of 
doorleaves ” because I Kings 8:6-8 speaks here 
of a covering for the ark. The difficulties in this 
passage can be resolved if the doorleaves were 
given the shape of wings. The wings might swing 
and the door thus be opened. Then the ark might 
have been placed under and slightly behind the 
wings.** 

To summarize: whatever the shape of the two 
gigantic cherubim in the débir was, the duty of the 
cherubim was in older times clearly that of guar- 
dians; but this was not so in the time of the 
Chronicler (II Chron. 5:7). 

I need say little about the cherubim of the 





*It is of some interest to find the cherubim men- 
tioned together with palms and garlands of flowers, since 
it may point to a certain connection between the cheru- 
bim and the “Tree of Life.” This seems to exist also 
in Gen. 3: 24. (Cf. S. A. Cooke, The Religion of Ancient 
Palestine in the Light of Archaeology, 1930, 55.) In 
Assyria we find winged genii together with stylized trees 
(on seals, e.g.). Cooke finds the explanation in the 
supposition that ASSur was once a tree-god (op. cit. 50). 

17 Cf. Mrs. Van Buren’s description of Sumerian seals 
mentioned above. 
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kapporet of the ark (Ex. 25: 18-22, 37: 7-9, Num. 
7:89). There have been fervid discussions about 
their shape,’* but there can be little doubt as to 
their function. Originally, these cherubim with 
outstretched wings may have served as doors of the 
ark, doing much the same service as is now 
ascribed to the kappéret in the Pentateuch. The 
place between the cherubim was the most holy 
place. From there Yahweh spoke (Num. 7:89). 
Thus the cherubim were attached to divinity in a 
most intimate way and must have been considered 
as possessing a divine quality themselves. Yahweh 
preferred to reveal himself where the cherubim 
were. (Cf. the expression yahwéh séba’dt ydséb 
hak-kéribim, I Sam. 4:4, II Sam. 6:2, II Kgs 
19:5, I Chr. 13:6, Isa. 37:16, Ps. 80:2, 110:1.)?9 
How concretely this may have been conceived is 
open to question, but this is of little interest for 
our investigation. That images of cherubim were 
used to carry thrones in Canaan is now well-known. 
Scenes on ivory inlays from Megiddo show the 
prince seated on a throne carried by a cherub on 
each side.2® The cherubim have the shape of a 
lion or a wolf with a human head. Their feet are 
the legs of the throne and their wings form its 
sides. A model of a throne similar to this has been 
discovered. It also is carved of ivory. The head 
has been lost, but the shape is more like that of an 
ox or a horse. The wings are used in the same 
way.”* 

Concerning Ps. 18:11 and II Sam. 22:11 (par- 
allels) there can, however, be no doubt at all. In 
reading this Psalm one recalls parts of the Gudea 
Cylinder B cited above.?? The door-god Ig-alima, 
who was a guardian like the cherubim, also had 
other duties: handing the sceptre to Gudea, “ es- 
tablishing the throne of destiny,” and even “ lift- 
ing Gudea’s head to the sky.” The roles of 
Ig-alima and the cherubim were very similar. 

In the Book of Ezekiel the cherubim have a 
special significance. They are pictured clearly in 
mythological-apocalyptical colours, and the author 
seems to have had a feeling that his picture was 





18 Cf. Dibelius, Gressmann, Torezyner, Dhorme and 
Vincent, Graham and May. 

1° Cf. Graham and May, Culture and Conscience, 257 f. 

2° Gordon Loud, The Megiddo Ivories, 1939 (Univ. of 
Chicago. Orient. Inst. Publ. Vol. LII.) Plate 4. Also: 
W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine (1949), 
123. 

*1 Loud, pl. 4, no. 3. 

Pp. 168. 





not the customary one (Ezek. 1:15, 10:1 ff.). 
Here again we have clearly the motif of the 
cherubim carrying the god (or his representative) 
to or from heaven. This is an ancient concept, 
well-known from mythology, and it may have been 
used also of Ig-alima and Gudea (Gudea Cylinder 
B, VI: 18). 

A unique treatment of the cherubim is found in 
Ezek. 28: 11-16. The context gives a prophecy of 
doom against the king of Tyre. Behind the words 
of the prophet, however, ancient mythological con- 


cepts can be discerned. Otherwise the meaning of 


this prophecy cannot be understood. The king of 
Tyre, who is clearly substituted for an ancient 
mythological figure, is said to have been in Eden, 
the garden of god(s) (28:13), and also on the 
holy mountain of god(s) (vv. 14,16). The name 
of the king of Tyre is not mentioned after v. 12. 
Instead the words of Yahweh are directed to “ the 
screening cherub,” kériib has-sokék (v.16). Since, 
apart from Yahweh and man, only the cherubim 
are mentioned in connection with Eden, this ex- 
pression seems to point toward the original main 
figure depicted in the drama (Ezek. 28: 11-19). 

Concerning Ezekiel’s concept of the cherubim, 
then, it may be said that it has its peculiarities, 
especially in the rather extravagant imagery, but 
its main traits go well with the tradition found in 
other books of the 0. T. It is also quite in line 
with the conception found in ancient Sumerian 
texts. 

It is thus necessary to go back to the Sumerians 
for origin of the concept under investigation. The 
Sumerian idea has characteristics which are both 
very ancient and which also helped us to compre- 
hend better the meaning underlying later concepts. 

Naturally, there are closer analogies. These 
parallels from Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
and Hittite texts and art are so well known, how- 
ever, that I need not discuss them at length. They 
represent the connecting link between the Su- 
merian and the Israelite conception. 

Even the term cherubim is found in Assyrian 
texts. Assarhaddon set up kuribi in the restored 
Assur temple of Salmanassar.** As Pfeiffer has 
pointed out,”* statues of kuribi are mentioned in 





28 Cf. Messerschmidt: Keilschrifttexte aus Assur hist. 
Inhalts, 1911 (Wiss. Veréffentl. d. deutschen Or. Ges. 
XVI) No. 75, obv. 24. Further, Pfeiffer, JBL XLI, 1922, 
249; Meissner, OLZ 14, 1911, 476. 

24 Op. cit. 249 f. 
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two letters. He concludes that the kuribi “be- 
longed to the class of the Lamassu and the Lahmu, 
without being identical with either.” *> If this is 
right, and the text from the A&’Sur temple seems to 
indicate that it is, we may be able to trace these 
beings still farther back. The lahmu (or lahamu) 
are considered as primordial monsters in Enuma 
elis.2® The lamassu are mentioned in the epilogue 
of the Codex Hammurapi, Col. XLI: 48-58. Here 
the ground is well-ploughed, so it is not necessary 
to go into detail.?” 

The sédu and the lamassu guarded the entry to 
the temples. They have, in this respect, the same 
duty as the Sumerian door-gods had. They served 
also as intercessors for men.”* This role is com- 
pletely in line with that of the Sumerian door-god, 
Ig-alima, whose function it was to decide who 
should be admitted to the temple, i.e. to the god. 
Ig-alima also had the task of sponsoring Gudea in 
heaven and of choosing the forecourt of Eninnu 
“as his place.” 7° 

As a matter of fact, the parallel is here as close 
as possible. Just as Ig-alima was expected to pro- 
tect and promote Gudea in every way, the lamassu 
of Hammurapi succored him to prosperity and 
health when he governed the people of Sumer and 


Akkad (CH Col. XL: 53-56). 


25 Op. cit. 250. Dhorme and Vincent (RB, 1926) derive 
the word krb from the Akkadian kdribu, translated by 
them as “devot du dieu” (p. 334), or “ intercesseur ” 
(pp. 350, 336). They maintain that “le karibu n’est 
pas & concevoir sous les mémes traits que le lahmu et 
le lamasu” (p. 344). But they also admit that “le 
Sédu et le lamasu jouent donc le réle de dieux kfribu ” 
(p. 335). There can be little doubt, however, that with 
the stress on this interpretation the important role of 
the krb as a guardian, his first and chief duty, has been 
placed too far in the background. — Ku-ri-bi/bé is an 
Assyrian formation, to be combined with krb “ to pray ” 
(used about man), “to bless, give blessing” (used 
about gods). (Cf. Bezold, Bab.-Assyr. Glossar, 1926, 
s.v. kardbu, p. 148; and Landsberger, MAOG 4, 311, 
note 3.) The latter meaning seems to be more appro- 
priate in the case of the ku-ri-bi, so far as a sense of the 
original meaning of the root remained. 

*°Cf. Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum, 
Enuma elis, tabl. I: 10. 

27 Cf. Pierre Cruveillier, Commentaire du Code d’Ham- 
mourabi, Paris 1938, 256, 263 f., and also the exhaustive 
treatment by Dhorme and Vincent in RB, 1926, 328-358, 
481-85. 

*®This point is stressed by Dhorme, La religion 
assyro-babylonienne, 1910, 46f.; RB 1926, 334f., 339. 
See also 8. A. Cooke, op. cit. 53 ff.; Graham and May, 
op. cit. 250 ff. 

2° Gudea Cyl. B, VI: 11-20. 


1914, 162. 
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There can be little if any doubt, then, that the 
sédu, the lamassu, and the kuribi of the Assyrian- 
Babylonian religion performed the same functions 
as the door-gods in ancient Sumer. Their duties 
were the same, but their forms seem to have 
changed. They were still considered as divine 
beings, but they were no longer identified with 
the doors themselves. They had become guardians 
of the doors and the holy places. The statues and 
pictures of these deities were frequent on Assyrian 
and Babylonian temples, palaces, gates and walls. 
They were made with animal bodies, human heads, 
and the wings of a bird. 

I have indicated only an outline of the connec- 
tion between the Sumerian door-deities and the 
Israelite cherubim, but it is enough to show that 
the continuity is unbroken. 

Since the question of the cherubim has been 
treated, it remains to be seen if any ancient 
mythological implications have survived in regard 
to the expressions “ Gates of Sheol” and “ Gates 
of Death ” in the O. T. 

Most interesting is the case of Job 38:17. The 
underlying thought may be more mythological 
than it appears at the first sight. When one goes 
back to the beginning of Yahweh’s speech about 
the creation of the earth (38:4 ff.) the mytho- 
logical implications become abundantly clear. The 
sea is born and is shut in with doors to keep the 
monster in its place. Driver and Gray find the 
Masoretic text “unsatisfactory.” *° An emenda- 
tion is, therefore, preferred, since “swk, hedge 
about, is not quite the word to be expected with 
doors.” ** The statement may seem logical, but 
from what has been shown above, it is obvious that 
it is wrong. The task of doors was not only to let 
somebody in or out; the doors were also important 
as guardians. This is their function in Job 38: 8. 
The meaning of the passage is now perfectly clear 
and fits well into the context. The ancient mytho- 
logical conception cannot be hidden. 

It is, therefore, tempting to suppose that some 
of the ancient mythical idea may survive in Job 
38:17. The LXX has an interesting translation 
of the latter half of the verse: avdwpoi 8 adov 
iSdvres oe Exrnfav “and have the gate-keepers of 
darkness, when seeing thee, terrified thee?” Since 
the speech of Yahweh shows in itself so many 





80 4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Job (ICC) I, 1921, 329. 
$1 Op. cit. IT, 299. 
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mythological traces, the rather dubious support of 
the LXX is not necessary. The mention of the 
doors of the sea in Job 38: 8 and the whole context 
show that the use of the “ Doors of the Death” in 
v. 17 may have been resorted to by an author fully 
aware of the mythological implications of the 
expression. 

In Palestine, therefore, as well as in Assyria and 
Babylonia, the ancient concept of the doors of holy 
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places representing guardian gods was split up at 
an early period. The result was that the doors 
lost much, or most, of their divine character. This 
was transferred instead to the images placed beside 
the gates of holy places and temples. These images 
were actually figures of the ancient door-gods, but 
their new shape made them more concrete and 
understandable to the worshippers. A new con- 
ception of the gods made this division a necessity. 





INTERPRETING UGARITIC TEXTS? 


H. L. GInsBere 


IN THE FIELD of Ugaritic studies the name Cyrus 
H. Gordon has for a decade been synonymous with 
handbook. Gordon’s Ugaritic Grammar (Rome 
1940) was the first of its kind; his Loves and 
Wars of Baal and Anat (Princeton 1943) was the 
first anthology of Ugaritic literature to be pub- 
lished after the appearance of the three volumes 
of Mission de Ras Shamra devoted to the publica- 
tion of texts,? and it was also the first volume of 


English translations from the Ugaritic; his Ugari- 
tic Handbook (Rome 1947), which is best char- 
acterized by its subtitle, Revised Grammar, Para- 
digms, Texts in Transliteration, Comprehensive 
Glossary—hereafter UH—will remain a standard 
work for a long time, as time is measured in 
Ugaritic research. And now he has added the 


book under review: hereafter UL. It comprises 
two parts: I. Poetic Texts, II. Semipoetic and 
Prose Texts. 

This is the most complete translation of Ugari- 
tic literature that is likely to become available for 
many a day. Theodor H. Gaster’s Thespis: 
Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East 
(New York 1950)-—hereafter Thespis—includes, 
of Ugaritic texts, only the Baal-Anath and Aghat 
cycles and the Dawn-and-Dusk liturgical text, 
while my Ugaritological contributions to the vol- 
ume of Ancient Near Eastern Texts (to be re- 
leased by the Princeton Press before the end of 





1Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic literature: A Compre- 
hensive translation of the poetic and prose texts, Ponti- 
ficium Institutum Biblicum, Roma 1949, Pp. xi + 148. 

2Tome I, La Légende phénicienne de Danel, 1936; 
Tome II, La Légende de Keret, roi des Sidoniens, 1936; 
Tome IV, La Déesse ‘Anat, 1938. 


1950)—hereafter ANET—include only the Baal- 
Anath, Aghat, and Keret cycles; whereas Gordon’s 
latest opus covers everything in Ugaritic except 
‘lists of names and numerals’ and ‘small frag- 
ments that have resisted every reasonable attempt 
to make sense of them or to fit them into any 
framework supplied by the other texts.’ Apart 
from the translation, the author has furnished 
‘just enough explanation and notes to bring out 
the literary and sociological content of the texts 
including the underlying concepts and institu- 
tions ’ plus ‘a few peripheral notes of orientalistic 
interest.’ 

The problems of this undertaking were mani- 
fold. Just what texts were to be included in the 
Baal-Anath cycle? Were they all to be treated as 
parts of a single great composition? And in what 
sequence? How was one to deal ‘ with doubtful 
points in the lexicon, syntax and prosody’?* If 
my own experience with The Legend of King 
Keret (New Haven 1946)—hereafter LK K—and 
with my contributions to the aforementioned 
ANET is any sort of a guide, the author of Ugari- 
tic Literature will have begun even before it came 
off the press to view various things in a different 
light, including some of those for which I shall 
suggest a divergent treatment below; for the only 
people who have never made mistakes in Ugaritic 
philology are those who have never engaged in it. 
Gordon is to be congratulated and thanked for 
producing a most valuable aid to teachers and 
students of these documents. 

In the Introduction to Part I, Gordon makes 





* These quotations are from the author’s foreword. 














some pertinent general remarks on the herme- 
neutics of Ugaritic poetry. Like the present re- 
viewer, he has been a target for the shafts of the 
meaning-behind-the-meaning — hereafter meta- 
semasiological—school of Ugaritic exegesis. He 
therefore rightly points out that since the Baal 
texts of Ugarit tell of Baal’s dying and reviving 
once, they can not be a libretto either for an 
annual (seasonal) dying ritual or for an annual 
(seasonal) reviving ritual, any more than Enima 
elig served as a libretto for an annual creation 
ritual. (That they may possibly have served— 
again like Hnima elis—as “ lessons,” or readings, 
for annual celebrations is something different.) 
He also observes that only the Adonis myth in 
Greek transmission, but no native Oriental version 
of the myths of Tammuz or Osiris, knows of an 
annual dying and reviving of a god, and that on 
the other hand there is as a matter of fact no 
sterile season in Syria, that sterility in that coun- 
try results not from the cessation of the rains 
during the hot season but from their failure to 
materialize in the cool season; and that as a 
matter of fact the Aqhat epic tells of a ‘ failure of 
Baal’ (i.e. a drought) of seven years’ duration. 
(And indeed, Daniel mourns Aghat for seven years 
before anything else happens, including Aghat’s 
probable resurrection in the lost conclusion of the 
Aqhat epic.) He might have added that I AB v 
8 ff. probably implies that Mot was dead for seven 
years, and the same was very likely related of Baal 
in the missing upper two-thirds of col. iii ibid. 

That is a telling blow at the metasemasiological 
school ; but, as those who have read Gaster’s afore- 
mentioned Thespis are aware, the exponents of 
that school are far from being silenced. To be 
sure, Gaster has preached an admirable sermon to 
Engnell,* has delightfully reduced one of Eng- 
nell’s disciples to absurdity,> and has made wel- 
come contributions to the elucidation of the mean- 
ing-which-is-not-behind-the-meaning of the Ugarit 
texts. Yet he remains a confirmed exponent of 
metasemasiology. A further paragraph on this 
important question of principle is therefore war- 
ranted. 

There is, of course, frequently a genuine mean- 
ing-behind-the-meaning to both ritual and nar- 
rative motifs. But that is no sanction for, say, 





‘In The Review of Religion, March 1945, 267-281. 
°In JBL 68 (1949): 169-173, especially 171-3. 
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what Gaster did to the text SS as recently as in 
the year 1946. At that time, fully eleven years 
had elapsed since I had made, without benefit of 
charism, certain observations about the actual 
meaning of the kid-in-milk ritual in that text;7 
which Gaster deliberately ignored in favor of what 
may, for aught I know, be the original sense of 
that rite. By 1946, I had occasion to compare the 
actual sense of our symbolic ceremony with what 
an Assyrian text gives as the actual sense of an 
Assyrian milk ritual.* Gaster in his 1946 treat- 
ment of SS likewise referred to this Assyrian text, 
but quoted from it only the ritual, not the ex- 
planation. Further, his eagerness to discover 
things like threefold rituals blinded him to the 
horizontal line between 1. 12 and 1. 13, by which 
a scribe (evidently a philistine, ‘ reared in a hide- 
bound philological tradition’) had ruled out such 
a supra-philological exegesis. Only in 1950 
(Thespis) has Gaster been able to catch up with 
my point of view of 1935!°® For, say what they 
will, no philological dragon has ever stood in the 
way of the recognition of a single halfway tenable 
hypothesis of the metasemasiologists, but their 
dogmas have more than once barred their way to 
an understanding of the sound observations of 
others—sometimes for as long as fifteen years. 
There are still at least three examples of such 
aberration in the treatment of Ugaritic texts in 
Thespis. One of them ” is in the same text SS; and 
its correction disposes of the necessity of assuming 





*In JAOS 66 (1946): 49-76. The introductory para- 
graph ends with the sentence ‘Every detail of this 
presentation is new.’ That was entirely true. 

7 See JRAS 1935: 51, 72. Only, today I retract what 
I said about there being a pun on &d ‘spoil,’ since the 
Heb. 85d of course means not ‘spoil’ but ‘ violence, 
destruction.’ 

® See LKK p. 41, ll. 10 ff. 

® Attention may be called at this time to a further 
suggestion I had made in the interim, in JBL 57 
(1938): 210 below, about the proper position of the 
phrase ‘Boi[{l a kiJd in milk, a yeanling in curds.’ 
For that matter I can not help feeling that my proposal 
to render shrrt (in SS 41, 45, 48 among other passages ) 
by ‘winged one’—see BASOR 95 (Oct. 1944): 27-28 
n. 13—does not merit the oblivion which has hitherto 
been its portion. 

10 JRAS 1935: 72.—Gordon UL 57-62 rightly makes 
this distinction, and also observes that whereas the 
birth of Dawn and Dusk is (appropriately) followed by 
(1. 54) ‘Carry ‘db to Lady Sun and the fixed(?) stars,’ 
that of the second pair of gods is followed by (1. 65) 
‘Carry ‘db to the midst of the wilderness of Kadesh ete.’ 
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that the reading of that text was accompanied by 
dramatic representation, and hence of the only 
apparent example of honest-to-goodness ritual 
drama which Gaster has been able to produce from 
the ancient world outside of Egypt. 

Gordon is therefore more than justified in look- 
ing first of all for the plain meaning of a text. He 
too has erred, and so has his present reviewer, and 
both of us may unlike messiahs safely be expected 
to err again. But philologians are not expected to 
be infallible. They are merely required to do 
their best, and they consequently welcome sugges- 
tions which may help them to make their future 
best even better. My foregoing remarks can and 
ought to be of help in making the treatment of 
SS in Gordon’s next edition of UL an improve- 
ment over that in the present one, and I would 
also suggest that the wrestling bout which he dis- 
covers in l. 17 (UL, pp. 57, 59) is a ‘ metase- 
mantic’ item. All the Hebrew hgr means is ‘to 
gird (oneself) with,’ not ‘to gird oneself with a 
wrestling-belt, hence to grapple with somebody.’ 
As a matter of fact, wrestling-belts are never men- 
tioned in the Bible, and, in spite of UL 134, para. 
14, I doubt whether they are ever so much as 
alluded to there. Even in Job 38:3; 40:7, the 
allusion is far more likely to the belt of a warrior 
(probably vocalize kgibbér), who is hampered in 
his movements when his kilt is loose; cf. 1 Ki 
20:11; Isa 5:27; 45:1,5. As for Isa 32:11, the 
understood object of Agr there is obviously identi- 
cal with its commonest explicit object elsewhere, 
namely gag ‘sackcloth’ (see 2 Sam 3:31; Isa 
15:3; 22:12; Jer 4:8; 6:26; 49:3; Ezek 7:18; 
27:31; Lam 2:10; cf. Joel 1: 8,13); inasmuch 
as (1) the prophet in the next three verses makes 
it as clear as one could wish that the occasion for 
the girding is mourning, a mourning over the 
desolation of the countryside and the town; and 
(2) going naked — Isa. 32: 11— (except for the 
aforementioned sackcloth about the loins) is like- 
wise characteristic of mourners, as can be seen 
from (a) Micah 1: 8 and (b) sundry iconic repre- 
sentations of professional mourning women from 
the ancient Orient. Gordon himself cites, in 
another connection (p. 127), ‘the Ani papyrus pl. 
VI, where female mourners (= Ugaritic bkyt) 
with bare breast and back... For another 
Egyptian illustration see H. Gressmann, Altorien- 
talische Bilder zum Alten Testament, 2nd ed. 
1927, no. 19%. The mourning women on the 


coffin of *Ahiram of Byblus (Gressmann. ibid. no. 
665), on the other hand, are not clad in loincloths 
but expose their bosoms and backs by letting the 
upper parts of their robes hang down over the lower 
(so too the female figure at the right end of the 
bottom box in the second line of the clay disk 
from Phaistos, Crete: Gressmann ibid., the vignette 
at the end, held upside down). I might add that 
at least the first of Gordon’s alleged cuneiform 
references (p.134) to a wrestling-belt (Hniima 
elig I: 67), ‘he took off his belt and stript off his 
crown,’ (Gordon’s translation) is erroneous, since 
on the seals a wrestling-belt goes with nudity (cf. 
Gordon ibid., ll. 8-10 from below), not with a 
crown. The latter shows that it is rather some- 
thing like a girdle of office (cf. Lev 16:4; Isa 
22:21) that is meant. 

Similarly, Gordon (p. 133) has almost certainly 
selected the wrong external evidence for compari- 
son with I AB 1:28. After buffaloes, large cattle, 
small cattle, deer, and mountain-goats, the natural 
thing is certainly to complete Jkmrm to yjhmrm 
‘antelopes.’ (Heb., Aram., Arab. yahmir). That 
the writers of the Mari tablets slaughtered a 
donkey when they made a covenant is very inter- 
esting, and may shed light on the fact that the 
aristocracy of Shechem was called ‘ Ass’ and its 
tutelary deity ‘Baal of Covenant’ (Jud 9: 4, 28, 
46; Gen 34: 2, 4, 8, 24-—I doubt whether I am the 
first to make this suggestion), but the Ugaritic pas- 
sage speaks of mortuary offerings. It is also true 
that hmr ‘ass’ occurs in KRT A 121, 225, whereas 
yhmr does not occur elsewhere in Ugaritic. But 
then, the texts never have any other occasion to 
mention antelopes, whereas they have frequent 
occasion to refer to asses, yet prefer to do so by 
means of the words ‘r (5 references in Gordon UH 
p. 256, no. 1481) and phi (the invariable parallel 
sequent of ‘r). That the animal called yahmir 
was familiar to the authors of the Ugaritic epics 
is indirectly confirmed by the existence of two 
modern towns called Yahmir and one called 
Qal‘at Yahmir in Phoenicia.” 

While I am on the subject of comparative 
studies, I may say that in II AB 2: 27, altho I 





11 See the references in the ‘Index des noms figurant 
sur les cartes’ to R. Dussaud, Topographie historique 
de la Syrie, 1927. It is suggestive to note that Map V, 
B-1, shows Qal‘at Yahmir (Fort Antelope) to be situ- 
ated only 20 km. northwest of Tell Jamis (Buffalo 
Mound), since the buffalo (rim) is the first species men- 
tioned in our passage (1. 19) and the y]hmr the last. 
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have adopted Gaster’s reading p'‘l as a basis for my 
rendering in ANET, Virolleaud’s autograph does 
favor the reading zl, while the photograph is un- 
fortunately unclear at this point; but I must add 
that even if ‘shadow (= sheen) of silver’ is cor- 
rect here—which I doubt—it has nothing to do 
with Koh 7:12, which is mistranslated from the 
Aramaic original.?? As for the other features of 
Koheleth which Gordon (p. 133) adduces as 
Canaanisms, wsabbéh ’ni (Koh 4:2) does not 
have to be one even if correct, in view of Esth 
9:1 (as a matter of fact, in view of Koh 2:1, 
11, 12, 13, 15, 18; 3:17, 18; 4:1, 4, 7; 8:15, the 
correct reading at 4: 2 is very likely wsibbahti ’ni, 
exactly as at 8:15); while ‘dm means simply 
‘person,’ not ‘ male person,’ both in Koh 7: 28 and 
in the Karatepe statue text iii 2-3 // orthostat text 
ii 4-5. Koh 7:28 means simply ‘I found one 
person in a thousand, and that person was not a 
woman’; while the Karatepe passage means ‘ In 
the places where people used to be afraid to travel 
a road, in my days (even) a woman could wan- 
der(?) alone without . . .—There is indeed one 
passage in Koheleth which perhaps should be com- 
pared with a Canaanite passage, namely Koh 10: 
18 (mkk//dlp) with III AB A 17, but that is not 
enough to give the book a ‘northern’ coloring. 
On the other hand, biblical parallels—namely Gen 
27: 28, 39 — could have served a useful purpose 
(on p. 7) in connection with V AB B 38-41//D 
84-88. They have been adduced ere now, and 
they go to show that not merely the water Anath 
bathes in but all water was regarded as ‘dew of 
heaven, fatness (= fertility) of the earth; dew 
which the heavens have shed, rain which is shed by 
the stars.’ 

Gordon’s general introduction to the poetic texts 
is followed by ‘The Baal and ‘Anat Cycle’; in 
which he has included all the apparently literary 
texts which seem to revolve about Baal and/or 
Anath, but with the wise caution that ‘ there is no 
proof that what we call the Baal and ‘Anat cycle 
was in antiquity ever conceived as a unit.’ Of 
some of the tablets I should venture to assert 
rather more positively that they formed no part 
of the great epic which the natives called B'‘L. 
Everybody seems to be agreed that the latter ends 
at I AB col. vi; where (a) the narrative reaches 


**See F. Zimmermann, JQR 36 (1945): 30, and my 
forthcoming Studies in Koheleth, chapter III. 
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an appropriate climax, and where (b) after that 
climax the scribe drew two lines across the column 
and had enough room left, and to spare, to write 
a colophon—and an unusually long one at that— 
below those lines, instead of in the margin of the 
column as elsewhere. Consequently no other tablet 
which its scribe apparently regarded as a complete 
unit or as the completion of a unit is likely to be a 
part of BL. Yet BH (Gordon 75) evidently was 
regarded as a unit or as the end of a unit by its 
scribe, who deliberately crowded the writing in 
order to get all of it on one side of a single tablet, 
and the same seems to be true of IV AB; in which, 
moreover, the relations between Baal and Anath 
are rather different from what they are in B‘L, 
especially if the fragment published in Syria 24, 
p- 15 (Gordon UH II no. 132), represents, as 
Virolleaud suggests, the whilom righthand corner 
of IV AB. RSh 1929 no. 6 (Gordon 6) refers to 
things and incidents which we know from B‘L and 
AQHT to have been connected with Anath, but it 
is a hymn or a series of incipits, and no. 8 doesn’t 
even mention Baal or Anath; while the fragment 
published in Syria 19, p. 341 (Gordon 100) is as 
good as demonstrated by Virolleaud to belong to a 
letter. I would add that (Ir)is, as Virolleaud 
rightly restores the beginning of 1. 1 on the basis 
of RSh 1929 no. 20, 1. 1, literally ‘to the head, 
or top, of’? means ‘upon’ (expressing ‘ motion 
towards’) and hence simply ‘to,’ Accad. ana 
muhhi.* This text therefore belongs in Part II 
of UL. 

At the end of the introduction to the latter, 
Gordon erroneously speaks of ‘two stone adzes’ 
instead of ‘ five bronze adzes,’ and of ‘the other’ 





18 The latter figures, with this sense, no fewer than 
four times in a letter of apparently Assyrian pro- 
venience addressed to and discovered at Ugarit and 
published by F. Thureau-Dangin in Syria 16 (1935): 
188-193. Compare especially ana mubbi abiya la sulmu 
(1.4) ‘to (the head of) my brother, peace’ with [Ir]ié 
ry [X &lm] ‘ [to (the hJead of) my colleague [X, 
peace],’ as the first line of our tablet is probably to be 
restored and translated. So too in the letter from the 
king of Carchemish to the king of Ugarit (Dhorme, 
Mélanges Dussaud I, pp. 203-7; Albright, BASOR 82 
[Apr. 1941]: 82-84), the greeting reads ld 3ulmu ana 
mubbika ‘ Peace be to (the head of) you.’ Cf. further, 
on the one hand, (a) sdlém ‘al yisra’él ‘peace upon 
(= to) Israel’ (Ps 125: 5; 128: 6) and, on the other, 
(b) the use of Irds ‘to (the head of)’ in Gen 49: 26; 
Deut 33: 16; Prov 11: 26 and the expression ‘to repay 
something to (the head of) somebody’ (1 Ki 2: 32, 33, 
44; Ezek 11: 21b, etc.). 
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instead of ‘the other four.’** But his reasoning 
that, since a proper name Hrgn has turned up in 
the alphabetic texts, this is what corresponds to 
syllabic Ha-ru-si-en-ni (Syria 15: 138, 1. 11) and 
Ha-ra-si-na (Syria 18: 246, 1. 11), while alpha- 
betic Arsn in the fifth adze-inscription is a com- 
mon noun meaning ‘ adze,’ is plausible. However, 
since the two syllabically written names have such 
markedly divergent vocalisms, it is possible that 
they also differed consonantally in a manner which 
the Babylonian syllabary is unable to express. In 
that case, the aforementioned Arzn can correspond 
to only one of them, and hrsn may correspond to 
the other. The stroke before the latter resembles 
the Babylonian determinative for masculine proper 
names, perhaps not accidentally.—In passing, after 
the two adze-inscriptions (a) and (b), a future 
edition of UH II should add: (c) sdgn (on a 
cylinder seal, included in the glossary UH III). 

As has already been noted, Gordon does not 
translate any dry lists of names and numbers. 
Instead he describes the contents and background 
of ‘The Administrative Texts’ in an admirably 
informative chapter (X). 

To be commended is Gordon’s acceptance of 
Obermann’s observation that there is a sentence- 


negator 1 (probably also a word-negator 1, at V 
AB D 49, as first claimed by Cassuto) and his 
extension of it to cases not observed by Obermann. 
One such instance is III AB B (Gordon 137), 


]. 31. (This text was published subsequently to 
Obermann’s observation.) Further, at the end of 
I AB col. i (Gordon 49, UL p. 44), Gordon is 
surely right in understanding that it is because 
Ashtar finds upon trying that ‘his feet do not 
reach the footstool nor his head the top’ of the 
throne upon the heights of Zaphon that he de- 
scends from there to reign ‘in El’s earth (or, ‘in 
the great earth °—Gaster) all of it.’ Similarly, it 
seems to me that in III AB B, 1. 19, tb‘ glmm lytb 
can only mean ‘ The lads twain depart, they tarry 
not’ (from ytb ‘to sit’). ‘They do return’ 
(from twb) is inapposite, since the place they 
depart for—El’s assembly—is not their base of 
operations. As ‘the messengers of Yamm, the 
emissaries of Judge Nahar,’ they necessarily re- 
side on the latter’s premises. From this it follows 
that altho ‘they do return’ would not be non- 
sensical in other passages, /y{b must in these too 
be rendered by ‘they tarry not.’ (So already 
Thespis and ANET.) 





*4See Syria 10 (1929): 296 top and 306-7. 
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On p. 67 and again on p. 122 we read that 
Keret’s realm ‘ languishes in famine because of its 
deified king’s sickness.’ That is not the only 
possible interpretation of the defective passage in 
question. It is firstly not clear that the passage 
does not describe the end of a drought (at a time 
when the king is still sick) ; and it is secondly not 
precluded that the drought is caused not by the 
king’s illness but, like the illness itself, by the 
wrath of deities whom he has offended by failing 
to fulfil his vows. 


In the poetical texts (which constitute the bulk 
of the total), the typographical arrangement fre- 
quently, and the wording of the translation oc- 
casionally, assumes a greater irregularity in the 
length of the metric lines than actually obtains in 
the original, and parallelism is sometimes disre- 
garded. 


I have noted three instances of mistranslation in 
UL due to false transliteration in UH II: in 
UL p. 17, in accordance with aslhmnh for yslhmnh 
in UH II ‘nt [:5 (p.187%); in UL p. 53, in 
accordance with atm for amt in UH II %5:1:15; 
in UL p. 117, in accordance with in for im in UH 
II 54:14. These errors, among others, might 
have been avoided by a more diligent study of 
papers on the texts in question by Cassuto,’® my- 
self,4° and Albright ** respectively. Similarly, the 
author might have escaped, for example, the 
repeated incorrect rendering ‘ O gods’ for ‘O El’ 
(p. 22, 1. 10 from below; p. 91, 1. 18 from below) 
by perusing Singer.’* [I also believe, inter alia, 
that a number of Gordon’s renderings in the Keret 
epic would not have diverged from mine if the 
translation and commentary in my LKK had been 
studied intensively. The specialist can not yet 
dispense with conscientious sifting of all the better 
writers on Ugaritica since the birth of this dis- 
cipline. 

Gordon’s Ugaritic Literature is a useful tool. 
The author’s acumen and conscientiousness could 
in any case have been trusted to make the next 
edition of it even more useful. Perhaps the fore- 
going hints can help to make it more useful still. 


18 BJPES X 2-3 (1943): 47-54. 

16 JPOS 16 (1936): 138-149. 

17 BASOR 82 (Apr. 1941): 46-49. 

18 BJPES X, 2-3 (1943): 59-60. (The author’s com- 
prehensive article on ‘The vocative in Ugaritic,’ pub- 
lished posthumously in JOS 1949 and BJPES 1949, was 
of course not yet available at the time when Gordon’s 
UL was in preparation.) 








THE CRIB OF CHRIST AND THE BOWL OF BUDDHA 


LEONARDO OLSCHKI 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


AMONG THE few monuments of Uighur literature 
accessible to scholarly investigation there is an 
elaborate narrative of the ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ 
found in eastern Turkestan and published by 
F. W. K. Miller, in 1908.1. The date of this 
incomplete version of the legend has not yet been 
established with precision, but is attributed by 
competent Turcologists to a period around or 
before the year 1000.? 

However that may be, this text gives evidence 
of the popularity of the Biblical episode among the 
Christians of Asia, who worshipped the Magi as 
their fellow countrymen and as consecrated testi- 
mony of Eastern priority in the recognition of 
Christ’s mission on earth. The legend spread 
throughout the continent in the wake of Nestorian 
expansion. The inscription of Sianfu (781) 
mentions ‘ Persians . . . who came forth to pay 
tribute’ to the divine Child.* As late as the 


1*Uigurica,’ Abhandlungen der Kgl. Preuss. Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Philos. Historische Klasse, 
1908, 2. The place where the text was found is Bulayiq 
near Turfan. 

*'W. Bang, ‘ Tiirkische Bruchstiicke einer nestoriani- 
schen Georgpassion,’ in Le Muséon 39.41 ff. (1926), 
dealing with this and other Turkish fragments found 
in the same place, attributes them to an epoch ‘ between 
the eight and the fourteenth century,’ a span of time 
too broad to satisfy even a less painstaking Orien- 
talist. In a recent article, ‘Steppe und Stadt im Leben 
der ailtesten Tiirken,’ published in Der Islam, 29. 30 ff. 
(1949), Annemarie von Gabain dates the Uighur texts 
of the same provenance back to the eighth century and 
earlier. This article does not consider the Uighur text 
of the Adoration of the Magi. 

*Cf. G. Messina, Cristianesimo, Buddhismo e Mani- 
cheismo nell’Asia Antica 103 f. (Roma, 1947), and my 
essay on ‘ The Wise Men of the East in Oriental tradi- 
tions,’ in Semitic and Oriental Studies, dedicated to 
a - Popper (Univ. of California Press, Berkeley, 

50). 

*The story of the Magi in that famous text is 
laconic and vague. The Magi are simply designated 
as Persians (%¥Hf) without any allusion to their 
ecclesiastical and royal dignity. The term kung A 
has been translated by A. C. Moule (Christians in China 
before 1550, 37 [London, 1930]) as ‘ offer gifts,’ a term 
which corresponds with Sapa or munera in Matth. 2: 11. 
(Cf. P. Havret’s remarks in Variétés Sinologiques 


thirteenth century some members of the Genghiside 
dynasty claimed descent from the Magi.® In the 
meantime, the origin of at least one of them had 
been fancifully located in Tarsia, i.e., eastern 
Turkestan, the very country of the Uighurs, and 
one of the most active centers of Christian expan- 
sion in High and Eastern Asia.® 

This literary account of the Epiphany was con- 
sidered by its editor to be a more or less faithful 
translation from a Sogdian or Syrian text,’ but 
more recent examination has stressed the idiomatic 
character of its language.* This philological 
conclusion could also be indicative of a compara- 
tively independent development of the legend in 
the Central Asiatic area. 

In fact, the Uighur version contains some ele- 
ments as unknown to the Oriental as to the West- 
ern traditions of the legend. The most striking 
detail in that narrative is the story of the stone 
given by the Child Jesus to the Magi in return 
for the three substances—gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh—which, as the Son of God, a King and 
a Physician, He had accepted from them.® The 





20.42 [1902]). Professor Saeki (The Nestorian Docu- 
ments and Relics in China 55 [Tokyo, 1937]) inter- 
preted the gifts as ‘tribute.’ This designation of the 
traditional three substances (gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh) would efface the spiritual character of the 
episode, and imply a political act of subjection as 
performed by the vassals of contemporary T’ang em- 
perors in Central Asia. At that epoch Western Chris- 
tianity had not yet conferred on the Magi the regal 
dignity in which they appear in Eastern churches. The 
Uighur fragment does not represent them as kings. 
For the whole development of this concept cf. H. 
Kehrer, Die Heiligen Drei Kénige in Literatur und 
Kunst (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1909). 

5 Messina, loc. cit. 

*For that name and location, cf. Sir Henry Yule, 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo*® 1. 82 (London, 1921), 
and the Addenda by H. Cordier, p. 62 (New York, 
1920); moreover A. C. Moule, op. cit. 178, n. 29, and 
216 ff.; Saeki, op. cit. 44, 45, ete. 

7F. W. K. Miiller, ‘ Uigurica,’ 5. 

’ W. Bang, op. cit. 51. 

°On this concept which is unknown in Western 
developments of the legend, cf. the article mentioned 
in fn. 3. The returning of a gift is a trait characteristic 
of the Oriental version of the story. 
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story runs as follows: ‘ When saying this, He 
broke off with greatest ease 1° from the corner of 
His stone crib a piece of rock and gave it to the 
Magi. When they set out from there, the Magi 
took the stone along with them, but their bodies 
were unable to carry it, and when they loaded it 
on the horse, the horse could not bear it. There- 
fore they conferred one with another: “ This 
stone is too heavy; what should we do with this 
piece of rock? Even the horse is unable to carry 
it and we shall not move it farther.”’ After that 
they threw the stone into a well in their neighbor- 
hood, from which a fire arose as high as the sky. 
As soon as the Magi saw this wonder, they became 
frightened, fell on their knees and did reverence 
to it. ‘ And this is the reason,’ the story concludes, 
‘why the Magi worship fire from that time until 
our day.’ 

A similar story was told Marco Polo by the 
fire-worshippers of Cala Ataperistan, a small place 
in western Persia on the caravan route from Tabriz 
to Kermén.'! In this case, also, the stone thrown 
into a well by the Magi on their way back to their 
countries kindles the first sacred fire of the Zoro- 
astrian cult, still practiced by the Ghebers in some 
scattered communities of Persia and India. But 
Marco Polo’s version ignores the cornerstone as 
well as its miraculous immobility, and simply 
manifests the supposed common origin of the 
worship of Christ and the cult of fire. 

The Uighur text gives no explanation of the 
cornerstone of the crib broken off effortlessly by 
the infant Jesus and handed over to the Magi 
without any allusion to its meaning. The ges- 
ture is evidently an illustration of the passage 
of Psalm 108 quoted by Christ in His warning 
to the Wicked Husbandmen (Matthew 21: 42) 
when He said, ‘The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner.’ 
Even if thrown away, the cornerstone of the crib 
preserved its sanctity and miraculous power, al- 
though in a meaning and function different from 
the original intention. Allusions to the corner- 
stone appear in the Old Testament in a meta- 
phorical sense,!* later interpreted as a prediction 





1° This is the interpretation given by W. Bang, op. 
cit. 46, n. 2, to the Turkish expression min cone tag 
of the Uighur text (Miiller, op. cit. 7). 

“Cf. Yule, Marco Polo 1.78, and S. Franchi, 
Litinerario di Marco Polo in Persia 47 ff. (Torino, 
1941). 

12 Ps, 118: 22; Isaiah 28: 16. 
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of the Church of Christ.1* For St. Paul and the 
early Fathers of the Church—Greek and Latin 
alike—this lapis angularis is Christ himself joining 
the Jews and Gentiles in one and the same 
Church.** 

Yet neither the manger nor any part of it ever 
acquired a particular meaning, or appears in 
Oriental or Western Christianity as the symbol 
of Christ or of His Church.’® The Biblical corner- 
stone is always intended as the foundation or key- 
stone of a symbolical building. It is never broken 
off from any object whatsoever, as described in 
the Uighur text. There, just as in the version of 
the Persian fire-worshipers, the stone thrown 
away by the Magi is ‘ rejected by the builders’ 
in a gesture materializing the Biblical parable of 
Christ. Because of the failure of the unbaptized 
Magi to understand the meaning of Christ’s gift, 
the fragment of His crib did not become the 
cornerstone of His Church joining Jews and Gen- 
tiles in the person of the Saviour, but, on the 
contrary, released the sacred fire of the Zoro- 
astrian cult. The stone is a soteriological symbol 
of both the Messiah of the Jews and the SaoSyant 
of the Zoroastrians, combined in the person of the 
newly born Christ.?® 

This mixture of Christian and Parsi elements 
around the crib of Christ is certainly not of Syrian 
origin, but characteristic of the religious syncret- 
ism of Persia during the rule of the last Sassa- 
nids.‘7_ The affinity of the Uighur fragment with 
Marco Polo’s report of the three Magi suggests 





13 Cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy ‘ Eckstein’ in Speculum 
14. 66 ff. (1939), and G. B. Ladner, ‘The symbolism of 
the Biblical corner stone in the Medieval West,’ 
Mediaeval Studies 4.43 ff. (1942). 

14The passages from early exegetical literature are 
listed by Ladner, op. cit. 47 ff. On the cornerstone 
in anthropology, cf. W. E. Miihlmann, ‘ Eckstein und 
Horn bei Polynesiern und Semiten,’ Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie 74.172 ff. (1932; with good bibliography). 
On similar pagan concepts, cf. A. Ehrhardt, ‘ Vir bonus 
quadrato lapidi comparatur,’ Harvard Theological Re- 
view 38.177 ff. (1945), and the article ‘Corner’ in 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

15Cf, Dom Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chré- 
tienne et de Liturgie, art. ‘ Créche.’ 

16 Of, G. Messina, I Magi a Betlemme e una predi- 
cazione di Zoroastro (Roma, 1933), and J. Bidez et 
Franz Cumont, Les Mages Hellénisés 1. 50ff. (Paris, 
1938). 

17 Of. A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides 28 ff. 
and passim (Copenhague, 1936); H. S. Nyberg, Die 
Religionen des alten Iran 24 ff. (Leipzig, 1938). 
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that the legend developed around the fire temples 
of Persia rather than in the Christian communities 
of Syria. The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, 
Mas’udi’s Golden Meadows and the Book of the 
Cave of Treasures, which tell the Biblical episode 
at length and in different epochs, ignore the crib 
as well as the stone mentioned in the Uighur 
narrative.7® 

In the Western traditions of the Nativity and 
Epiphany the manger is not represented as made 
of stone, but of wood or clay.1® On the other hand, 
the Uighur text insists on manifesting the sanctity 
of the crib and the stone through allusions to their 
overwhelming weight. It is for this purpose that 
the Child Jesus is said to have broken off the 
cornerstone of the manger without any effort, 
showing—like a new Herakles—His superhuman 
power over the weight of matter. 

Miraculous immobility is not a property of any 
relic of Christ but a characteristic motif in the 
canonical and legendary history of Buddha. It 
is, indeed, his stone alms-bowl and most cherished 
relic that has the closest affinities with the stone 
cornerstone of the crib of Christ. That relic of 
Buddha, made of four stone bowls given to him 
by the four heavenly kings, was preserved in Pesha- 
war in northwestern India when Fa-hsien, the 
famous Chinese pilgrim, passed through the town 
in the first years of the fifth century.2° There he 
heard that when a king of the Yiieh-chih invaded 
that country and wished to carry the bowl away, 
not even eight elephants succeeded in moving 
the precious relic from its place.24 By that ‘ the 


*® For the passages of these texts connected with the 
Epiphany, cf. Yule, op. cit. 1.82. The Arabic Gospel 
(cf. P. Peeters, Evangiles Apocryphes, vol. II [Paris, 
1914]) derives from a Syrian source, as does the whole 
of The Cave of Treasures (cf. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Introduction and pp. 209 ff. [London, 1927]), going 
back to the fourth century A.D. 

*° Cf. Dom Cabrol, loc. cit., especially 3.2, col. 3024. 

2° The canonical history of Buddha’s almsbowl (pdtra) 
is told in the Lalita Vistara (French translation by 
Ph. Ed. Foucaux in Annales du Musée Guimet, 1884, ch. 
24, pp. 319 ff.). According to that text, which is one of 
the principal sources of Sakyamuni’s biography and 
of the figurative representation of the episode in 
Oriental art, Buddha transformed the four stone bowls 
into the one which became his most precious relic. 

"1Cf. Fa-hsien, A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, 
Chinese Text with transl. and notes by J. Legge, ch. xii, 
p. 33 (Oxford, 1886). Cf. also Si Yu Ki: Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, by S. Beal, 1. xxxii (2 
vols.; London, 1906), and H. A. Giles, The Travels of 
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king knew that the time for an association between 
himself and the bowl had not yet arrived, and 
was sad and deeply ashamed of himself.’ So were 
the three Magi in the Uighur tale when they 
recognized that, in spite of their devotion and 
sincere belief in the Saviour, their power was not 
yet sufficient to preserve the cornerstone of His 
crib. 

The Christians living in a Buddhist environment, 
as Turkestan was in pre-Islamic times, transferred 
to that cornerstone the wonder-working properties 
of the bowl of Buddha as recounted at one of the 
holiest shrines of his cult. In changing its enviro- 
ment, the legend substituted a Central Asiatic 
horse for the Indian elephant collapsing under 
the weight of the sacred relic. Its miraculous 
immobility is one of the most characteristic traits 
of Buddha’s mythical history. It was also a 
property of his beggar’s staff, preserved in another 
shrine on the caravan and invasion route between 
Peshawar and Bactria.?* These local legends trans- 
ferred to the sacred objects a motif pertaining to 
the canonical biography of Buddha himself. When 
he was an infant, the golden bowl he held in his 
hands is said to have withstood the power of five 
hundred elephants.”* Likewise, the joined efforts 
of sixteen athletes and of the whole population of 
Kusinagara did not succeed in carrying his coffin 
to the place of cremation.** It was after this 





Fa-hsien 14 (Cambridge, 1923). On the legend picked 
up by the Chinese traveler on the spot, cf. C. F. 
Koeppen, Die Religion des Buddha* 1.524 ff. (Berlin, 
1906), and Yule, op. cit. 2. 330, in connection with Marco 
Polo’s description of Buddha’s alms dish ‘ which is of 
a very beautiful green porphyry’ (ibid. 320). On the 
wanderings of the bowl, cf. Fa-hsien, in Beal, op. cit. 
1. Ixxviii ff., and Hsiian Tsiang’s Records of the Western 
World, 1.98 f. and 2.278. 

22 Cf. Koeppen, op. cit., p. 527. This relic was pre- 
served in Nagarahara, the modern Jalalabad in Afgha- 
nistan, at the bifurcation of the mountain paths towards 
Kabul, Balkh, and the Transoxania, on the one hand, 
and towards Kashgar and Eastern Turkestan, on the 
other, over the Hindu-kush passes. Most recent and 
detailed natural and archaeological description of these 
routes, with maps and geographical remarks, by A. 
Foucher, La vieille route de UV Inde de Bactres 4 Tawila, 
vol. I (Paris, 1942). 

28 This episode, ignored by the Lalita Vistara, belongs 
to the biographical traditions of the Tripitaka, I, 10a-b. 
German translation by E. Waldschmidt, Die Legende 
vom Leben des Buddha 61 f. (Berlin, 1929; from Pali 
text) ; English translation from the Tibetan version by 
W. W. Rockhill, Life of Buddha 18 f. (London, 1884). 

*4This legend is narrated at length in the Pali 
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pattern that the monks and pilgrims of Peshawar 
developed the legend of the alms-bowl preserved 
in its shrine. 

Sanctuaries and relics have always been in 
Buddhist as well as in Christian traditions the 
starting point and meeting place of legendary 
tales which spread along the routes of trade and 
pilgrimage as sources of poetic, artistic and edifying 
inspiration.2> It is from that holy shrine of 
Gandhara’s capital that this motif expanded among 
the Iranian and Turkish Buddhists, and the 
Christians of Bactria and eastern Turkestan, and 
amalgamated with Biblical episodes and Zoro- 
astrian myths. 

The wonder described in the Uighur text has 
its counterpart in the numerous cases of miracu- 
lous immobility listed in Christian hagiography, 
which are by all evidence an adaptation of some 
famous episodes of the legend of Buddha, whether 
they describe how the coffin of a saint resists 
being lifted or how a sacred relic withstands 
removal by unworthy hands.”* This Christiani- 
zation of the Buddhist tales took place in the 





Buddhist Annals (cf. the Appendix to Foucaux’s edition 
of Lalita Vistara, 390 ff.) and in Chinese biographies 
of Buddha, as in Pao Ch‘eng’s late compilation publ. by 
P. Léon Wieger, Les Vies Chinoises du Buddha, in the 
second volume of his Bouddhisme Chinois, Hsien Hsien 
(Ho-chien-fu), 253 (1913). In the Tibetan version (cf. 
W. W. Rockhill, op. cit. 143) only the women of Kusi- 
nagara were unable to lift the bier. This episode in the 
elaborate descriptions of Buddha’s funeral has not been 
taken into consideration even by a specialist in this 
field, M. Pzyluski, ‘ Les funérailles de Bouddha,’ Journal 
Asiatique, 1918. 485 ff., and ‘Le partage des reliques,’ 
Shégo Kenkyd 1. 15ff., as summarized in Bibliographie 
Bouddhique 6.40 ff. (1936). 

2° The Western aspects of this universal phenomenon 
have been studied by J. Bédier, in Les Légendes Epiques. 
Principal sources for the knowledge of the propagation 
of Buddhist legends are the reports of Chinese travelers, 
the most complete list of which has been compiled by 
Wu UHsien-teh, ‘ Early Chinese travelers,’ Journ. of the 
North China Branch of the Roy. Asiat. Soc. 64.1 ff. 
(1933). 

2° Cf. the numerous examples collected from the Acta 
Sanctorum, Bollandists and hagiographical literature by 
C. Grant Loomis, White Magic 58 and 174, n. v0 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [Mediaeval Acad. of America], 1948). 
All these Christian examples are of a much later date 
and have no counterpart in classical and biblical 
traditions. 
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same way within the Indo-Iranian borderlands, 
probably at the same time when other legends 
of the same origin took over Christian traits and 
meaning. It was in Bactria that Buddha himself 
had become, in the sixth century, a Christian 
saint in the edifying and most popular story of 
Barlaam and Josaphat.?’ In the same enviroment 
the Bodhisattva Sutasoma assumed the features 
of Saint Christopher.** 

At the same epoch Barziiyé, the famous court 
physician of Khosri Nishirvan, brought to Persia 
the Buddhist version of Kalilag and Damnag 
which he translated into Pehlevi for the delight 
and edification of Central Asiatic peoples and the 
whole Western world.?® The rosary followed the 
same track with many Buddhist motifs and legends 
equally accepted by Moslems and Christians of 
later generations.*° Buddha’s alms-bow] was trans- 
ferred to Persia over the same mountain passes 
before the great Chinese traveler Hsiian Tsang 
visited, in 632, its empty shrine of Peshawar.** 
It seems only consistent, and almost obvious, 
that some outstanding Orientalists, such as Henry 
Yule *? and Samuel Beal,** took that highest 
Buddhist relic for the prototype of the Holy 
Grail.** 





27 Cf. E. Kuhn, ‘ Barlaam und Joasaph,’ Abhandlungen 
der Kgl. Bayr. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos. 
Hist. Klasse, 1897 (1893), espec. 36 ff. 

28Cf. R. Garbe, ‘ Buddhistisches in der christlichen 
Legende,’ Deutsche Rundschau 38.122 (1911). 

2°Cf. T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories 
237 ff. (London, 1925), and A. Christensen, op. cit. 
418 ff. and passim. Barziiyé (or Burzdé) lived until 579. 

30 Cf, Wensinck-Kramers, Handwérterbuch des Islam 
701, article Subha (Leiden,1941). For the literature 
on Buddhist and Christian interchanges, cf. H. Haas, 
Bibliographie zur Frage der Wechselbeziehungen zwi- 
schen Buddhismus und Christentum (Leipzig, 1922). 

18. Beal, op. cit. 1.98 ff., and R. Grousset, In the 
Footsteps of the Buddha 106 (London, 1932). 

32 Op. cit. 2.328 ff. 

33 Loc. cit. 

%4In the most recent literature on the Holy Grail 
(discussed by William A. Nitze, ‘Perceval and the 
Holy Grail, Univ. of California Public. in Mod. Philo- 
logy 28, no. 5, 281-331 [1949]) this suggestion has been 
passed over in silence, in favor of no less conjectural 
Celtic analogues (R. 8S. Loomis, A. C. L. Brown, etc.), 
Byzantine influences (R. Peebles, K. Burdach), and 
Jewish traditions (U. T. Holmes, Jr.). 
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NOTES ON THE JAPANESE KINSHIP SYSTEM 


Rosert F. SPENCER AND KANMO IMAMURA 


BEYOND ONE or two listings of kinship terms 
in Japanese sources, the mention of some relation- 
ship designations in contemporary studies in 
Japanese sociology, and the exhaustive but not 
always accurate list in L. H. Morgan’s memorable 
work, the Japanese kinship system has not come 
in for its fair share of attention.2 This system 
is of interest not because it presents any parti- 
cularly sensational ethnographic problems, but 
rather because of the philological aspects implicit 
in its analysis. It is a system which has been 
modified by diffusion. The linguistic development 
of Sino-Japanese in Japan, largely as a result 
of the introduction of Chinese writing, has created 
a series of new kinship designations derived from 
Chinese and incorporated into the Japanese kin- 
ship nomenclature. In this respect a problem 
of some interest arises: not only does it become 
necessary, as in the Chinese kinship system, to 
divorce the written from the oral forms,’ but it 
also becomes essential to sift off the terms which 
have been added as a result of Chinese contact, 
thus laying bare the native core of the Japanese 
kinship system. 

Basically, the Japanese system is a simple one. 
Its structure reflects an emphasis on the nuclear 
bilateral family despite any patrilineal bias which 
may exist in actual practice. As is well known, 
the Japanese extended family is based on ties 
of blood and is thus not analogous to the more 
fictitious “clan” or Grossfamilie organization of 
China.* Family lines in Japan, like those in China 


* Based on a paper read at the forty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Anthropological Association, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, December, 1947. 

? Listings of Japanese kinship terms may be found 
in various Japanese periodicals and encyclopedias. Cf. 
Osaka Mainichi, Revised Encyclopedia, Dr. S. Konishi, 
ed. Osaka, 1938, 1280-81, et al.; Embree, J. F. Suye 
Mura, A Japanese Village, 86-88. (Chicago, 1939) ; 
Morgan, Lewis H., Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity 
of the Human Family; (Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge.) 517-567. (Washington, 1871). 

* Fei Hsiao-tung, The problem of the Chinese Relation- 
ship System, Monumenta Serica, 2.125-148 (Peiping), 
1936-37. 

‘Feng Han-yi “ The Chinese Kinship System,” HJAS 
2, 141-275. 


may be perpetuated by adoption, but this fact 
does not materially affect the kinship system. 
While there are one or two suggestions that there 
may have been at one time a classificatory system 
in the sense of the term as it is used by W. H. R. 
Rivers,® it is evident that distinctions of this type 
no longer exist in the Tokyo dialect, the one 
chosen for purposes of the present discussion. 
In the Chinese kinship system, if some comparison 
may be made between it and the Japanese, there 
is the dependence upon a series of basic or nuclear 
terms which, when placed in conjunction with 
any of a series of modifying designations, serve 
to indicate exact degrees of immediate and more 
remote relationships. But Japanese does not 
push its terminology so far, nor has it at hand 
the means to express the succinct totality of 
relationships which is possible in Chinese. Collo- 
quial emphasis in reference and address in 
Japanese is on the single kinship terms. These, 
with few exceptions, appear in unmodified form 
and are reserved for the designation of relatives 
in the nuclear family. Through the employment 
of the written system and an additional termi- 
nology derived from Chinese, greater distance in 
relationship may be expressed than is otherwise 
possible through the use of the native non-Sinitic 
terms. 

While oral terminology in Japanese favors 
kinship designations of native rather than of 
Sinitic origin, Sino-Japanese forms are parti- 
cularly apparent in the polite usages demanded 
by Japanese society. These additions to the kin- 
ship terms may occur in either of the two main 
forms of pronounciation by the Japanese of Chinese 
words, the go-on or kan-on.° It is to be remem- 
bered that other aspects of Japanese vocabulary 
were markedly affected by the introduction of 





5 Rivers, W. H. R. Kinship and Social Organization, 
2-4, London, 1914. 

* Historical statements regarding the development 
of Sino-Japanese may be found in the following: Karl- 
gren, Bernhard Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and 
Sino-Japanese, (Paris, P. Guenther, 1926), vide Intro- 
duction; id. Grammatica Serica, BEFEO 12, 1940, 
65-89. Cf. also J. H. Gubbins, A Dictionary of Chinese- 
Japanese Words, London, 1889. 
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Chinese writing. The attempts on the part of 
early Japanese scholars to retain Chinese pronun- 
ciations for the written forms, while at the same 
time accommodating Chinese writing to native 
Japanese speech, have created the distinctive 
linguistic fusion known to philology as Sino- 
Japanese. Such Chinese words, pronounced 
according to the phonemic structure of Japanese, 
greatly enrich the Japanese vocabulary. In the 
reading of the written form, the kun, native 
Japanese pronunciation, takes its place beside the 
on, or Sino-Japanese form. In respect to the 
kinship system, one may expect to find Japanese 
renditions of the compounded kin terms of Chinese 
as well as kun readings of Chinese written char- 
acters. The present paper will attempt, in so 
far as is possible, to effect a separation of the 
native Japanese terms of relationship (J) from 
those of Chinese origin (SJ), without, however, 
attempting in this preliminary analysis to disen- 
tangle the on origins of each Sino-Japanese form. 
It is to be noted that the introduction of Chinese 
writing has created an orthographical uniformity 
in respect to kinship designations. The oral system 
is, as might be anticipated, considerably less 
regular. In the following lists of kinship terms 
an attempt is made to indicate pertinent differ- 
ences. 


Kinship Terms 


With the exception of some rather simple 
honorific prefixes, 0-4% (J) and go- MJ (SJ),’ 
and the suffixes -san (J) in kana, and -sama 
(J), Japanese kinship terms are not compounded 
but are single designations. The system suggests 
the import of bilateral descent, in that ascending 
collaterals and lineal relatives above the genera- 
tion of the parents are merged. Indeed, a rather 
close analogy between the Japanese system and 
that of English exists. Distinctions rest primarily 
on sex and generation within the nuclear family. 
Nor is relative age a factor except as applied by 
the speaker in the designation of his own siblings. 
The sex of the speaker is not a factor in the system. 
Affinal and adoptive relationships are normally 





™Terms listed here as SJ may be found discussed 
at length by Karlgren in the works cited.. His recon- 
structions of Ancient Chinese give clues as to the 
origins of present Japanese pronunciations of Chinese 
words. The present paper will follow Feng, op. cit., 
and will list modern Chinese kinship forms where SJ 
analogies occur. 


distinguished from consanguineal, and specifically, 
from nuclear, kin. Terms and their respective 
composition are most conveniently considered from 
the point of view of generation.® 


Grandparental Generations. Native Japanese 
kinship terms are used to denote relatives to the 
third generation of lineal ascent. Beyond this, 
Sino-Japanese forms may be used for specific 
designations or the collective SJ senzd Jéfiq 
‘ancestors,’ may be employed. Normal Japanese 
usage indicates the grandfather (FF;MF) as J 
ojisan AFAR». Depreciatory reference to 
the speaker’s own grandfather involves normally 
the term J jijt #40. Extremes of politeness 
demand Sino-Japanese go-sofu-sama fil 22 RE in 
reference to the grandfather of a person addressed. 
So-fu is a normal kan-on reading of the modern 
Chinese (C) tsu fu.® 

Grandmother (FM;MM) terms follow a 
similar pattern. Normal is J obdsan 2% jit}? 
», a depreciatory baba fi RE, honorific SJ go- 
sobo-sama #Mfh BERK. SJ sobo ji RE relates to 
C tsu mu.*® 

Above the PP generations, the Chinese written 
forms indicative of distance in lineal ascent have 
come to be used. These are readily identified 
with native Japanese prefixes. Great-grandfather 
is normally J hi-ojisan 740% »v , depreciatory 
J hi-jijt R42, honorific SJ sd-sofu HAZ . 
The modifier #— C tseng is indictive of the third 
ascending and descending generations. The 
female equivalent, great-grandmother, is J hi- 
obasan ¥ REY 2 , depreciatory J hi-baba 
fi BE . honorific SJ sd-sobo. The terms 0-oji 
F~MAZl (PPE) and o-ob4 AjARE (PPM), non- 
Sinitic forms, may also be used in normal refer- 
ence. 

In the fourth ascending generation, designations 
for the great-great-grandfather and mother are 
preferably rendered in SJ forms. PPPF may 
be SJ kd-sofu Fi AAA, C kao HH, ‘high, revered,’ 
being normal as a modifier of this generation.’ 
PPPM kéo-sobo SiH RE is likewise usual. Native 





*The following abbreviations have been used: 
P-parents; F-Father; M-Mother; B-Brother; Ss-Sister; 
Sb-Sibling; Sp-Spouse; S-Son; D-Daughter; Ch-Child; 
H-Husband; W-Wife; o-older; y-younger. 

® Feng, op. cit., p. 148. Cf. also Karlgren, Grammatica 
Serica, op. cit., p. 375. 

1° Feng, op. cit., pp. 148-49. 

1 Loe. cit. 

12 Loc. cit. 
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Japanese prefers a form which may be rendered 
as grandfather’s grandfather, J ojisan no ojisan 
i202 7 fiH40 . As in the Chinese kinship system, 
individuals in the fifth ascending generation and 
beyond are not designated but are regarded as 
ancestors. 


Parental Generation. Since some analogies in 
form occur between parent’s siblings and the 
siblings of the grandparents, space for the discus- 
sion of the latter is reserved below. The parents 
are carefully designated in Japanese, numerous 
synonymous forms having arisen to indicate the 
parents both in reference and address. These 
follow the usual patterns of depreciatory and polite 
expression. Only a partial listing of the numerous 
synonymous terms is given here, sufficient perhaps 
to show some diversity of form and meaning. For 
the designation of the father in both reference and 
address the normal term J chichi 42 is employed. 
A somewhat more polite form, usually with refer- 
ence to the father of a person addressed, is J 
otisan ABMy , a form which may also be 
rendered J ototsan. Still greater politeness may 
be indicated by the term otdsama 4 RR. Variant 
forms, such as J chicht-oya 40%, a form to be 
translated freely as ‘ father of the family,’ J tete- 
oya 4C#A, ‘Dad, and J oyaji #AR® or uchi no 
oyajt PY 7 #8%® ‘the old man,’ or ‘the old man 
of the house,’ are colloquial rather than literary 
and are used to refer to one’s own father rather 
than the father of a person addressed. Extremes 
of politeness demand SJ go-shimpu fAI#822 , to 
be rendered perhaps as ‘your august father,’ 
usualiy in literary styles, and SJ go-sompu-sama 
PVE ACHE , an equally dignified compound desig- 
nation. SJ fu 4, C fu, appears in compounds. 
(Cf. above.) Some differences may be noted in 
the speech of children. Here, J téchan RF¥v 
is normal for ‘ Daddy,’ although chichi and papa 
(in kana) may also be employed. These terms 
are significant in view of a prevalent teknonymy, 
a fuller discussion of which appears below. 
Normal terms for the mother are the usual J 
haha ff , polite J okasan ATER »v. Paralleling 
the colloquial terms for the father which are listed 
above are haha-oya f}#A, onna-oya A, and 
ofukuro fe] RE , all native Japanese forms. Polite 
and literary forms are okdsama and SJ go-sombo 
{1-2 . Children’s speech gives rise to J kachan 
TEF+-y and the familiar J mama in kana. 
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The siblings of the parents are merged in 
colloquial Japanese; there is no bifurcation of 
paternal or maternal relationship. Nor does native 
Japanese distinguish, as does Chinese, between 
the ages of the parents’ siblings. The two signifi- 
cant factors in colloquial usage are sex and genera- 
tion. Thus an uncle is regularly 071 J, a form to 
which the honorific -san is normally appended in 
reference and address. But Chinese orthography 
makes it essential that a number of distinctions be 
made between the siblings of the parents. Thus 
in writing, the father’s siblings may be distin- 
guished as to age in relation to the father, while 
separate compounds serve to set off the maternal 
aunts and uncles. Written forms of J ojisan, 
uncle, with SJ equivalents are as follows: 


4420 FoB SJ hakufu; C po fu*® 

AWE FyB SJ shikufu; C shu fu 

W420 FSsH SJ kofu; C ku fur® 

2 MB SJ kyifu; C chiu fu** 

etc. 
Sino-Japanese pronunciations in regard to such 
relationships tend to be rather rare. The appending 
of kana -san to any of the above makes the reading 
ojisan, uncle, clear. 
Similarly, aunt terms, J oba, or more properly 

obasan in reference and address, take the written 
forms from SJ: 


HERE FSs SJ kobo; C ku mu?" 
#iRE MSs SJ tbo; C I mu** 

{ARE FoBW SJ hakubo;C po mu’ 
BUY FyBw SJ shikubo; C shu mu 


HR MBW SJ kyiibo; C chiu mu 
etc. 


All such written forms with the addition of -san 
in the syllabary form are read obasan, aunt. 
Reference and address of the uncle and aunt are 





18 Tbid., p. 222. 

14 Loc cit. 

15 Ibid., p. 224. SJ ko # is also used for HM. Cf. 
Gubbins, op. cit., p. 495. 

7° Feng, op. cit., p. 249. SJ kyi also has the 
meaning HF. Note variant reading shito. Cf. Rose- 
Innes, A. Beginner’s Dictionary of Chinese-Japanese 
Characters and Compounds .. . (Yokohama, n.d.) 
p. 380. 

17 Feng, op. cit., p. 224. 

18 Tbid., p. 249. 

1° Ibid., p. 222 ete. 
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normally rendered in the colloquial J ojisan and 
obasan. It is to be noted that these terms apply 
to certain affinal relatives as well as to consan- 
guineal kin. Both terms are regularly extended, 
particularly in rural Japan, to all older people 
as a polite form of address. While a grandparent 
term may be used to address a very old person, 
the usual vocative is in terms of the uncle-aunt 
designation.”° In urban areas, such appellations 
are considered rather bad form, address by sur- 
name plus honorific being preferred. It may be 
mentioned parenthetically that the Nisei, second 
generation Japanese-Americans, regularly make 
use of such uncle-aunt terms in addressing older 
people. 

In the designation of collaterals in the genera- 
tion of grandparents and above, aunt-uncle terms 
are normally compounded with J 0o-X%, great, 
SJ dai. Colloquial usage renders J o0-ojisan 
(o-0ji) for FFoB, FMB, FFyB, FFSsH, MFoyB, 
MMB, etc. The corresponding female relative J 
o-obasan (0-oba) is normal in oral usage. Literary 
forms show normal SJ variations with a number 
of possible readings. A modified series of SJ 
forms appears in the compounds with dat. Thus 
dai-hakufu (bo) KfR4t(Bk) FFoB(W) and 
similar constructions are variations of the forms 
which appear in literary Chinese. All parent 
sibling terms, compounded with the various modi- 
fiers which appear in written Chinese and are 
indicative of generation, &,@,7€,(4 ?) etc., 
serve to indicate in orthography the exact degrees 
of collateral relationship in ascending generations. 

It is at this point that the question raised by 
Lewis H. Morgan with regard to the possibility 
of a former classificatory pattern in the Japanese 
kinship system may be raised. Morgan’s lists, 
while they indicate a difference in terminology 
as between the parents and their siblings, do not 
distinguish between the siblings of the grand- 
parents and the grandparents themselves. Morgan 
makes the following statement :*4 


‘In the third collateral line, my grandfather’s brother 
is my grandfather, o-jee‘-sang; his son is my uncle, 
o‘-jee; the son of this uncle is my elder or younger 
brother .. .” 


Morgan lists his terms in this way, as the logical 
continuation of a classificatory process. In the 





2° Embree, J. F., op. cit., p. 86. 
*1 Morgan, op. cit., pp. 430-31. 


lists provided, such classificatory relationships are 
carried through the system. As nearly as can be 
ascertained, such classification of kin does not 
take place in Japanese. Morgan may have been 
confused by the superficial resemblance between 
oji, uncle, ojt (oj), grandfather, and 0-oji, great- 
uncle. While it seems scarcely feasible that the 
structure of a kinship system could be subject to 
so rapid a change, a review of the dialectic varia- 
tions as well as of the background of the Japanese 
kinship nomenclature is a desideratum. An his- 
torical analysis of terms, such as has been under- 
taken by Feng in his review of the Chinese kinship 
system is regrettably beyond the scope of the 
present paper. 


Generation of Ego. Japanese departs from a 
formal structure analogous to that which appears 
in some Kuropean languages in its distinctions 
between siblings older and younger than Ego. 
The normal pattern of polite and depreciatory 
expressions exists in respect to these terms and 
without recourse to Sino-Japanese derivatives. 
Ego’s older brother is regularly J ani 52(#f ), 
address involving either this or a somewhat more 
polite nisan 52%-z . Polite expressions, as in 
reference to the elder brother of a _ person 
addressed, involve the honorific J o- as in 0-cnisan, 
or o-nisan ASZ*». Children’s speech makes 
use of nichan 5} # +z. A younger brother is 
J otdto # , or in polite usage otdtosan BY vy. 
There appears to be no infantile variation; 
younger siblings are normally addressed by name. 

Terms for the elder sister are J ane i , nésan 
ith + v , and polite 0-anésan (o-nésan) Ay v. 
The children’s expression is néchan ith F + v. 
The younger sister is regularly imdto # , polite, 
imotosan, ky vy. 

The terms are regularly used in address and 
reference with respect to the spouses of one’s own 
siblings. Thus the wife of the older brother may 
be ane. 

Sino-Japanese terms, at least in colloquial 
Japanese, have been reserved for special designa- 
tions. The collectives, ‘brothers’ and ‘ sisters,’ 
when no reference to respective age is made, are 
expressed by the SJ kyddai, 2m , C hsiung & 
oB and ti & yB, brothers, and SJ shimat, ipbg, 
C tzw ipoSs and mei # ySs, sisters. Polite 
reference to the respective brothers and sisters of 
a person addressed demands go-kyddai and go- 


co 
+ 


leis Boke CO 











shimai, the honorific SJ prefix go being employed 
here. 

In all of the kinship designations discussed 
thus far, sex distinctions have been apparent. 
But Japanese again closely parallels English in 
its possession of a somewhat generalized neuter 
term which is best translated simply as ‘ cousin.’ 
This is regularly J ttoko, in itself a generalized 
designation in that it distinguishes neither degree 
of relationship nor the sex of the person so termed. 
In the written forms, however, a much greater 
exactness appears. The following readings with 
their corresponding SJ equivalents are possible: 
HEL jukyddai (Male cousins: FBS; MBS; 
FSsS; MSsS, etc.) #52 jukyd, male cousin, older 
than one’s self, (respective ages of the parents 
not a factor); ¢¢i jutet male cousin, younger 
than one’s self. Female cousins may be written 
SJ fib sushimai, etc. The normal Japanese 
for all such compounds is ttoko, the regular term 
for colloquial reference. This term is not used 
in address. For the written character, other on 
readings than those listed are also possible. Cousins 
of the father, as for example, FFoBS, etc. are 
normally mataitoko, a J form analogous to English 
‘second cousin, SJ 4§4A@t(fE) juhakufu (bo) 
FFoBS(W), ZEs4C(HE) jushikufu (bo) FFy- 
BS(W), ete., while the same groups of relatives 
on the maternal side may be indicated in ortho- 
graphy by the substitution of # SJ hyd, C piao, 
indicative of descent through MB, MSs,” for SJ 
ji. All such relatives, cousins of the parents, 
remain mataitoko in Japanese colloquial usage. 
The latter term is used reciprocally and thus 
directed toward the FBSS, MBSS, etc. Thus the 
term may also involve SJ jiset 4% and SJ 
hydset 348 , forms respectively indicative of 
collateral relationship in a descending generation 
through the paternal and maternal lines. 

But while such terms, J itoko and mataitoko, 
are normally reciprocal in reference to the specific 
collateral kin, address calls for less exact designa- 
tions. Mention has been made of the extension 
of aunt and uncle terms to non-relatives in address. 
A collateral relative in the generation of the 
parents, and beyond the siblings of the parents, 
may also be addressed in this way. Despite such 
recognition of distant relationships, Japanese, like 
English, is confused as to the exact terminology 





*? Feng, op. cit., p. 150. 
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to be applied to distant cousins in colloquial 
reference. One’s distant collaterals, as e.g. the 
FFoyBSS, may be indicated by J matamataitoko, 
the SJ equivalent being satjikyddai FRE 52%, 
and the like. Japanese does not normally utilize 
the exactness of expression demanded by the 
Chinese kinship system. While the written form 
of itoko may indicate relationship exactly by means 
of Chinese orthography, in extended cases the use 
of the Japanese syllabaries is preferred. J matai- 
toko is more usually transcribed as Z4 po. 

Referential designation of any relative in the 
consanguineal series is SJ shinrui 3334 , a term 
of affection and esteem. 


Descending Generations. One’s own son in refer- 
ence is normally J musuko, §-F-, or the deprecia- 
tory J segare ##. Polite reference to the son of a 
person addressed requires J musukosan Bf? y 
or the honorific SJ go-shisoku @E-f. J ko +, 
SJ shi, C tzu, may be employed to indicate one’s 
child with reference particularly to the son. 

Daughter is regularly J musume #§ when 
reference is made to one’s own family. Honoritic 
terms, as used to refer to another’s daughter are 
SJ ojésan 74 i+» (young woman) and go- 
reijo Arie . 

Like other languages which have been influenced 
by the superimposition of a Chinese vocabulary, 
Japanese makes use of kin numeratives. These 
characterize the Chinese kinship nomenclature and 
have been noted as diffusing from Chinese to Thai, 
Annamese, and other languages of Southeastern 
Asia.2* Kin numeratives in Chinese are regularly 
employed to list the birth order of a series of sons, 
daughters, brothers, sisters, and the like. Japanese 
possesses a number of devices to indicate the 
youngest or oldest of a series of relatives, as, for 
example, brothers and sisters, and it has made 
capital of Chinese forms in enumerating sons and 
daughters. The first son is usually SJ chénan 
#H (C chang &, ‘old, senior’ and C nan §, 
‘male’), the second SJ jinan —§, the third 
SJ saman = § , the fourth SJ shinan (9 §, etc. 
Kin numeratives for daughters take the following 
forms; eldest daughter SJ chéjo 4, the second 
SJ jijo 4, the third SJ sanjo=#, etc. SJ 
jo #¢ C nii, may also be read J musume, daughter. 





28 Benedict, Paul K. Chinese and Thai Kin Numera- 
tives, JAOS, 65: 33-37, 1945. 
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Affinals related through one’s own offspring 
are regularly J muko #§ DH, and J yome x SW. 
Both terms are normally used to mean bridegroom 
and bride respectively. In colloquial Japanese, 
either term may follow any word of relationship 
to indicate the spouse of the relative so designated. 
C sao #8 oBW, SJ sd, may be read also J aniyome. 

Japanese indicates nephew (oyBS; oySsS) and 
niece (oyBD, oySsD) by the respective terms J 
ot $8 and J mei #€. Here is an orthographic 
departure from Chinese. In the written forms of 
the Chinese kinship system, #8 is read C sheng 
and refers to the sister’s son, while the usual 
reading for # is C chih, the brother’s son. In 
Chinese these forms, with the addition of the 
determinative of sex, C nii, take on the meanings 
of SsD and BS respectively.2* It is suggested 
that Japanese readings of the classics may furnish 
some clue as to the point when the transition in 
meaning took place. Since Japanese lacks the 
strict bifurcated reckoning of the Chinese kinship 
system, it is apparent that Chinese convention- 
alizations could in part be modified. Of interest 
would be an analysis of the history of the written 
forms in Japanese usage. SJ readings are set 
nephew, and tetsu, niece, forms which suggest 


changes of the meaning of the original Chinese. 
Japanese has a term J mago with the specific 
meaning of grandchild. This is C sun #% SJ son, 


(SCh). Here again may be noted a departure 
from the Chinese practise of making distinctions 
between kin in one’s own clan, as, e.g. those 
descended through the son, and relationships 
outside the extended family, i.e. descendants 
through the daughter. Japanese makes no use in 
its kinship nomenclature of the Chinese nei Py, 
wat #, distinction, the former term being used 
to distinguish one’s own clan, the latter, those 
relationships outside of it. Hence, Japanese may 
employ mago to mean daughter’s child or son’s 
child. Sex distinctions are possible as in J otoko 
no mago 7%, a grandson, and in onna no 
mago #¢ 7% , a grandaughter. Permissible SJ 
readings are son-nan (ChS) and son-jo (ChD). 

Affinals through the grandchildren are regularly 
J mago no yome $% 7 HR (ChSW) and mago no 
muko $% 7 #& (ChDH). 

Collaterals in the generation of the grandchild- 
ren, as for example, the son or daughter of a 





24 Feng, op. cit., pp. 241-242. 
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nephew or niece, also exhibit some terminological 
variability. J ot no mayo 48/73 (oySbChS) 
or J met no mago #€ 7 FR (oySsChD) are normal 
referential terms. For the same relationships, a 
suggestion of a term not specific as to sex is 
apparent, J ttoko no mago (oySbChCh). J itoko 
as a synonym for ot and mei is suggested by 
Morgan.*® Beyond the first collateral degree of 
relationship, normal usage requires mataitoko or 
matamataitoko. 

The great-grandchildren are normally J hiko 
@iK or SJ sdson. These terms, the latter being 
generally preferred in colloquial usage, are indi- 
cative of generation, much in the same way as 
mago. Usual are J otoko no sdson BS FR 
(ChChS), J ot no sdson $8 7 473% (oySbChChS), 
etc. 

In successive descending generations, SJ terms, 
derived from the Chinese forms indicative of 
descent, are usual. The fourth descending genera- 
tion is characterized by SJ gen ¥ C hsitian. This 
term, in conjunction with SJ son #% , indicates 
the generation of the great-great-grandchildren. 
SJ genson may be extended into the fifth and sixth 
descending generations through its compounding 
with native Japanese terms. Thus the fifth 
descending generation is generally formed as SJ-J 
genson no ko, ¥FR/-f-, the sixth genson no 
mago, etc. 


Affinal Relationships. Some mention has been 
made above of the various terms used to designate 
the spouses of consanguineal kin. In general, 
while a kinship term may be qualified by muko 
or yome to indicate the spouse of that particular 
relative, the terms indicative of consanguineal 
kin may be extended to include affined relatives. 
Thus oBW may be antyome, oSsH anemuko, ySsH 
imétomuko, etc. although in both reference and 
address these affined kin may be indicated by a 
consanguineal term. J ane(san) may be used to 
indicate the oBW, ant(san) the oSsH, etc. The 
terms J yome and muko, combined with the proper 
designation, are regularly employed in native 
Japanese to denote affinal relatives in one’s own 
and descending generations. Similarly, the rela- 
tives of one’s spouse may be indicated or addressed 
by the terms which the spouse uses. 

But Japanese distinguishes between ketsuzoku 
im HK relatives by blood, and inzoku HAfK (inseki 





25 Morgan, op. cit., p. 528. 
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ii we ), relatives by marriage. A number of SJ 
terms has come to be used to indicate the latter. 
Unlike Chinese, however, Japanese does not dis- 
tinguish between the paternal and maternal lines 
of descent. A father-in-law (WF, HF) may be ad- 
dressed otdsan, but in exact reference SJ gifu #22. 
Similarly, one’s mother-in-law may be addressed 
J okdsan, but specifically, SJ gibo #f. Such 
atermas SJ gakufu (bo) 4%40(Bf ) refers specifi- 
cally to the wife’s father (mother), C yiieh fu 
(mu), but this term, together with SJ gifu, gibo, 
etc. as well as J shito Rj and J shiitome $%, father- 
and mother-in-law respectively, has come to refer 
to the father or mother of either spouse. Such 
terms are referential, rarely vocative. SJ terms 
may also be employed to designate the grand- 
parents of the spouse. SJ gisofu (bo) SERA 
(fF), may be used by either spouse. The same 
general construction, gi- (C yi), applied to other 
relationship terms derived from Chinese, offers 
a specific series of designations for the relatives of 
the spouse. Thus SJ giket #g¢5%, (older brother 
of the spouse), gitei Si (SpyB), gishi sib 
(SpoSs), gimai $#@# (SpySs), etc. are possible 
designations for the siblings of the spouse. Forms 
which also occur in colloquial reference are SJ 


gikyodai HEH and SJ gishimai, compounds 
which make specific reference to the brothers and 


sisters of the spouse. In descending generations, 
SJ gi is discarded in favor of muko and yome. 

Affinal relationships extend primarily to the 
nuclear family ; except for the relationships listed 
above, affinal terms are not employed. With the 
various forms of patrilocal residence operative 
in Japan it may be expected that a woman’s first 
duties are to the family, and particularly to the 
parents, of her husband. Colloquial usage has 
created a situation in which a woman designates, 
in both address and reference, the members of her 
husband’s family by the terms which he uses. 
Kinship usages employed by the husband normally 
require referential designation to the family of 
the wife in terms of the affinal nomenclature; 
such devices, however, are only rarely used in 
address. 

Japanese possesses a vast array of husband- 
wife terms. Like the designations for other rela- 
tives, these range from simple depreciatory forms 
to polite and honorific usages. As may be antici- 
pated, some spouse terms are native Japanese, 
while others are derived from Chinese and conform 
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to Sino-Japanese phonetic patterns. Listed here 
are those spouse terms which occur in colloquial 
Japanese with some frequency. 

Both husband and wife, although generally the 
former, may make use of the term J atte #4, 
‘helpmeet,’ and also the SJ form sdshi #4, @ 
compound which may be best rendered ‘ mutual 
love,’ or perhaps, ‘ beloved.’ These spouse terms 
are always referential. A somewhat vulgar term 
for the wife is J kakd [j§, essentially a depreciatory 
form while a humble designation for the husband 
is J uchi no hito RZ A , ‘man of the house.’ 
More formal usage requires the following polite 
terms in reference to the wife: J tsuma #£, SJ sat 
ye (C chi), SJ kanai gf (lit. ‘home inside,’ 
C. chia nei.) Honorific forms are SJ okusan 
xv (or SJ okusama, C ao, ‘ obscure, hidden,’) 
and SJ go-fujin KA , ‘spouse, wife.” Terms 
for the husband are: J uchi WY and SJ taku =. 
Both terms are referential and somewhat deprecia- 
tory. The meaning of both is ‘house, home.’ 
Corresponding to the wife term J tswma is the 
form J otto 3%, ‘husband.’ This occurs also in SJ 
fu, the same graph being used. An _ honorific 
designation for the husband is SJ go-shujin 
f= A. , ‘master.’ The above designations, essen- 
tially extensions of the J and SJ vocabulary to 
the kinship system, in no way exhaust the number 
of forms by which either spouse may be indicated. 

In colloquial usage, the husband normally 
addresses the wife J omae 4 Rij , while the wife 
uses a corresponding form of address J anata 
fi7;. Both are somewhat familiar or endearing 
terms. The latter, J anata is a normal form of the 
second person singular. 


Adoptive Relationships. Adoption, in Japan, is, 
as is well known, a common social practice and 
fulfills in the main the function of perpetuating 
a family line. Adoptive relationships are regularly 
indicated by terms derived from Sino-Japanese 
rather than by native Japanese forms. An adoptive 
or adopted relative is normally indicated in refer- 
ence by compounds of kinship terms derived from 
Chinese with the preceding SJ yd % (C yang, 
‘to nourish, support’). An adopted child is thus 
SJ ydshi #E-F-, the latter term having reference 
particularly to an adopted son. The compound 
indicative of an adopted daughter is SJ ydjo 3x. 
The terms SJ yofu #42 and SJ ydbo #EE refer 
respectively to an adoptive father and mother. 
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Thus any term of relationship, compounded with 
the indicator of adoption, may serve to make 
reference to the proper social and familial situation. 
In address, as is true of other terms in the kinship 
system, the usual terms of relationship, without 
the adoptive prefix, serve to indicate relatives in 
ascending generations. Normal practice requires 
that relatives younger than one’s self and in 
descending generations be addressed by name. 

Mention is made above of a number of affinal 
terms derived from SJ compounds. These terms 
of relationship preceded by SJ gi # may also be 
employed to indicate adoptive kinship. Adoption 
for purposes of marriage, as for example, the 
adoption of a daughter’s husband by a family 
lacking sons, or as in other cases, the adoption of 
a small girl who may later marry the son of a 
given family, may be causes of such correlation 
of affinal and adoptive terms. Moreover, patri- 
local residence as well as the prescribed filial duties 
of a woman toward the parents of her husband may 
create a bond between the parents and the daughter- 
in-law which in essence is that of an adoptive 
relationship. Such terms as SJ gifu (bo) #§42 
(4 ) and the like may have the meaning of foster- 
father, foster-mother, as well as that of father- 
and mother-in-law. 

An adopted child in addressing his foster- 
parents will employ father and mother terms 
rather than those which are specifically indicative 
of adoption. If the true parents of an adopted 
person remain present, as might well be the case 
in a local village or neighborhood situation, they 
are addressed by uncle and aunt terms. Reference 
to the foster-parents, however, normally requires 
adoptive nomenclature. 


Teknonymy. Mention has been made above of a 
child’s vocabularly of kinship terms. These, it 
will be noted, apply to older siblings and to the 
parents; cf. téchan F, kachan M, nichan oB, 
néchan oSs. Normal colloquial usage in a Japanese 
family situation permits the use of such terms by 
every member of the nuclear family group. Such 
childhood expressions become a fairly frequent 
and normal means of address between husband 
and wife, téchan and kachan suggesting analogies 
respectively to English ‘Dad’ and ‘ Mother.’ 
Similarly, it becomes customary for the members 
of an intimate family circle to address a younger 
child’s elder brother or sister by the term which 
the child uses. Teknonymy does not seem to be 


carried beyond the sphere of the nuclear family. 
Nor may it be regarded as an essential factor in 
the shaping of the Japanese kinship system. 


Factors Implicit in the System. 


The Japanese kinship system, paralleling that 
of a number of the languages of Europe, may 
be viewed as roughly descriptive. Despite any 
overlay of Chinese vocabulary in the Japanese 
language, a fact which brings about, in numerous 
cases, the reduplication of terms in the kinship 
nomenclature, Sinitic influences have not made 
themselves felt in respect to the basic formal 
structure of the Japanese kinship system. Em- 
phasis on the nuclear family, as has been indicated, 
remains paramount. While the foregoing review 
of terms has not by any means exhausted the lists 
of synonyms possible for each relationship desig- 
nation, sufficient has perhaps been presented to 
give some indication of the basic systematic form. 
Examined in review, and without considering the 
terms themselves, the system may be diagrammed 
as on p. 173. 

Terms have also been noted indicative of the 
varying degrees of affinal relationship. Omitting 
for the moment the Chinese linguistic influences 
in the Japanese kinship system, it becomes clear 
that with the exception of the terms for grand- 
children and cousins the terminology is essentially 
descriptive. If Morgan’s somewhat biased, and 
seemingly erroneous description of a classificatory 
terminology be ruled out, there is no essential 
reflection in Japan of social usages connected with 
the kinship nomenclature. As may be anticipated, 
prohibitions exist against marriages between close 
relatives; cousin marriage is, however, apparently 
not unusual. One source, in describing a rural 
village situation, mentions that parallel cousin 
marriage occurs with some frequency. ** The 
junior levirate and the sororate also exist but there 
is no correlation between such social forms and 
kinship terms. If, as the writers suggest, some 
scrutiny of historical records is at some time 
undertaken, leading possibly to the proof of a 
more tangible relationship between social organi- 
zation and kinship system in the past, it may be 
that more light can be shed on the knowledge of 
the social organization of early Japan. The 





26 Embree, op. cit., p. 89. 
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Great-Grandfather 
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| 
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| 
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| 
Uncle 
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Elder Brother 
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Younger Brother 
Younger Sister 


Nephew 
Niece 


Great-nephew 
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Great-niece 


| 
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modern kinship terminology gives no clue as to 
the exact nature of social organization. 

The honorific and depreciatory usages which 
are so characteristic of the society of Japan have 
their place, as has been noted, in the kinship 
system. The terms which the individual uses 
in making reference to the relatives of others are 
a reflection of his general social status.27 But 
in contrast to the kinship system of the Chinese, 
the emphasis on generation gives way to greater 





27 Benedict, Ruth The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 1946.) p. 50. 


attention to the totality of immediate inter-per- 
sonal relationships. The Japanese, lacking sur- 
names until relatively recently, placing little 
emphasis on a cult of the remote ancestors, lay 
stress on the immediate kinship usages. The 
analogy to certain European systems has been 
suggested above; indeed, one writer draws a close 
parallel between the familial organization of Japan 
and that of France.** Japanese kinship designa- 
tion serve to affirm social role; they lack any 
suggestion of broader familial implications. 





8 Ibid., p. 51. 





THE HITTITE PARTICLE -kan 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


Ir 1s A characteristic of Hittite that every clause 
in that language either begins with one or a series 
of particles, or attaches such particles to the first 
word of the clause. The question as to the signifi- 
cance of these particles is of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the precise interpretation of Hittite texts. 
The problems involved are no doubt very intricate. 


In 1931 I made a contribution to their solution * 
which has been acknowledged by virtually all 
Hittitologists to be a decisive step in the right 
direction.” 





1 Archiv Orientdlnt 5 (1933). 1-38. 
2H. Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuro- 
pdischen Sprachen (1938) 152-163; F. Sommer, Die 
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The rnaximum accumulation of particles follows 
the pattern of nu-war-as-mu-za-kan. Whatever 
element is not required in a particular sentence 
may be omitted; however, the sequence of those 
elements which are present is always the one indi- 
cated. It is agreed nowadays that nu (and its 
syntactical equivalents) are ‘sentence connectives,’ 
i.e. particles which serve to connect the sentence in 
question with what precedes. The second place is 
occupied by the particle of direct discourse -wa(r) 
whenever needed. Then the pronominal subject 
and the pronominal object must follow (if there 
are any). The accumulation is closed by the so- 
called ‘modifying’ particles -za and, always coming 
after it, -kan or -San, which are mutually exclusive. 
The former contains, as is generally acknowledged,* 
a reference back to the subject of the sentence. 
The two latter were explained by me as ‘local 
indicators,’ -kan in a general sense and -san in 
the more special sense ‘upon, unto.’ 

As far as -kan is concerned, my view is now 
attacked and condemned by B. Schwartz in this 
JOURNAL, 70 (1950). 18-24. Schwartz advocates 
return to the old opinion,* which I had thought 
long since discredited, that -kan is an enclitic 
connective and means ‘then, and then, thus.’ 

The position which Schwartz attacks is not the 
one which I (or J. Friedrich whom Schwartz in- 
cludes) maintain.’ The views which I do hold 
can be summarized as follows: 





hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue des Hattudili I. (1938) 
234, 243, 261 and the references there given; J. Friedrich, 
Hethitisches Hlementarbuch 1 (1940), §§ 297-303; F. 
Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisch (1947) 70. In recent 
hittitological publications due attention has been given 
to presence or absence of the particles. 

*H. Pedersen, l.c. 76; J. Friedrich, 1. c. §§ 252-255; 
F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisch 70 f. 

“See M. Witzel, Hethitische Keilschrift-Urkunden 
(1924) 1 and passim; Barton-Weitzel, A Hittite Chres- 
tomathy (1932) 64 s.v. -kan. A. Ungnad, ZA NF 3 
(1927). 283 called these particles modifying and said 
they might have a meaning similar to German ‘ ja, nun, 
doch.’ 

* The translations from German placed at the head of 
the article are far from accurate; that given under (2) 
is completely misleading. The quotation in fn. 2 on 
which it is based is mutilated and should read: ‘es 
modifiziert zunichst die Bedeutung der Priverbien von 
Verben der Bewegung.’ Note that the particle is said to 
modify the meaning of the preverbs and not that of the 
verbs; furthermore the statement is not a general one 
but limited to verbs of motion—One might also take 
issue with the ‘ primarily’ in point (1). It should be 
understood that verbs of motion were taken up first 


(1) Sentences which contain a verb of motion 
require the particle -kan whenever the verb is 
accompanied by a postpositional group® which 
indicates a primary motion.’ 

No -kan is found whenever the motion indicated 
is a secondary motion,’ when an adverb or post- 
positional group indicating a fixed position or no 
postpositional group at all accompanies the verb 
of motion.® 


(2) There are certain verbs which regardless 
of postpositional groups always require -kan.° 


(3) Sentences in which postpositional groups 
or the respective adverbs serve as predicates require 
-kan.?° 


Finally we may add here: 


(4) The particle -kan may, in abbreviated style, 
take the place of a postpositional group.’ 

This implies setting up two groups of post- 
positions (local adverbs) : 





because they offered an opportunity for signiticant obser- 
vations.—Schwartz’s point (3) can be accepted as a fair 
statement of my views only with reservations. The fact 
which was pointed out is that, with certain specific 
verbs, presence of a preverb (for that term see the fol- 
lowing footnote) also entails presence of -kan and vice 
versa.—In point (6) ‘in conjunction with’ should be 
substituted for ‘ in.’ 

* Schwartz speaks of ‘ simplex’ and ‘ compound ’ which 
he defines (p. 18, fn. 9) as verbs without and with pre- 
verb respectively. He may have noticed that I carefully 
avoided the term. It has not become clear to me whether 
Schwartz limits the term ‘ preverb,’ never defined, to 
elements like anda, arba, etc. when immediately pre- 
ceding the verbs. ‘Lhis was the definition of L. Zuntz, 
Die heth. Ortsadverbien arba, pard, piran (1936) 8 ff.; 
it is debatable. ..umerous examples which Schwartz 
marks as ‘ simplex’ contain a postpositional group or a 
local adverb divided from the verb by other elements. 

7 An explanation of this term will be given presently. 

® Compare, as particularly striking, the following 
phrases so often encountered in ritual texts: nu kidéan 
memai ‘he/she speaks thus’ and anda-ma-kan kisian 
memai ‘while acting in the described way, he / she 
speaks thus.’ 

® See not only Tunnawi 110 f. but already Annalen des 
Mursilig 291 f. where a much more comprehensive ‘ test’ 
was made which Schwartz did not use however. 

1° Schwartz mentions cases of this type on p. 23 and 
labels them as ‘ellipsis of the verb.’ He apparently had 
forgotten that a fair number had been collected Arch, Or. 
5.28f. Most of the passages listed on p. 19 under eé- 
‘be’ also belong here. It has been known for a long 
time that, in the nominal sentence, forms of es- are 
customary as soon as the sentence is removed from the 
sphere of the present tense. 

11H. Pedersen, Hittitisch ... 154. 
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(A) anda, para, appa, katta, Ser, arha denot- 
ing motion ; 

(B) andan, piran, appan, kattan, Ser denoting 
rest. 


It was stated 1? that the second group—with five 
specific verbs—does not entail -kan.** 

It should be clear then that in verbal sentences 
two main cases in which -kan occurs should be 
carefully distinguished: (1) with postpositional 
groups (or the respective adverbs) in a certain 
meaning; (2) with certain verbs regardless of 
whether they are accompanied by postpositional 
groups or not. Schwartz fails to do so; he ascribes 
to me the opinion that -kan modifies the meaning 
of the verb, which is not my opinion either with 
(1) or with (2). Thereby the list of verbs which 
forms the bulk of his article becomes meaningless. 
It is formally correct ‘that there is no verb in the 
Hittite language, of whatever shade of meaning, 
with which -kan ... can not occur’ (13) and that 
the particle ‘can be associated with any verb in 
the language’ (18). However, no one has ever 
doubted that, and the negative and general formu- 
lation must, to be meaningful, be replaced by a 
positive and specific one. Schwartz should have 
asked himself: if it is not the verb that governs 
the presence or absence of the particle, what else 
might it be? Without considering any other possi- 
bilities he rashly jumps to the conclusion that 
-kan, since it does not modify the meaning of the 
verb, must be a sentence connective. 

With regard to the general syntactical conditions 
in which -kan appears let me again call attention 
to the following facts: 


(1) In the chain of particles (see above) -kan 
occupies the final position and is separated from 
the true sentence connectives (nu, etc.) by all the 
other members of the combination. If (with 
Schwartz) -kan were likewise a sentence connec- 
tive, in what respect is it different from nu, man, 
namma, nasma? 


; (2) The particle -kan is interchangeable with 
~san.‘* The meaning of the two particles, there- 





* Arch, Or. 5.19 f., 26; but no absolute statement was 
made as may seem to be the case from Schwartz’s 
quotation. 

** A modification of this opinion is now in order; see 
presently. 

** Compare, e.g., KBo IV 10 obv. 38f. and XXIV 4 
IV 26 (aniya- ‘make out (in writing)’); Hatt. III 7 
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fore, is similar, and neither can be treated without 
reference to the other. Although Schwartz has not 
made any statement on -san in his article, it would 
be logical to assume that, in his opinion, the mean- 
ing of -san also falls in the sphere of ‘then, thus.’ 
He might perhaps better have started his re- 
evaluation of the particles with -San. It seems to 
present less difficulties than -kan, and it appears 
to me that the rather frequent occurrences of 
Ser-as-San, i.e. the combination of -san with the 
postposition (adverb) ger ‘upon,’ might have 
served as a guidepost to safe ground. 

(3) The particle -kan appears in lexicographical 
entries where there is no place for sentence con- 
nectives. Thus pa-ra-a-kén pa-a-u-ar™® KBo I 
35 6; an-da-kan im-pa-u-wa-ar*® KBo I 42 III 
53f.; also SA-kan ku-is an-da HUL( ?)-e3-ki- 
iz-2t17 KBo I 30 obv. 14; SA-ir/-kan ku-e-da-ni 
e-es-har ma-a-ni-it an-da** KBo I 39 5. 

(4) The particle is found in isolated statements 
which are quite outside any text. E.g., (in colo- 
phons) A-NA GIS.HUR(-TE)-kan ha-an-da-an 
probably ‘true to the original script.’ ?® 

(5) The particle occurs with the first sentence 
of numerous compositions. The fact was already 
pointed out in Arch. Or. 5 (1933). 2. First (or 
only) tablets of a series are certainly KBo II 3; 
KUB VII 1; VII 14; VII 53 (i.e. ‘ Tunnawi’) ; 
IX 31 (with the duplicates IX 32 and HT 1). 
It is well known that nu and the other sentence 
connectives do not appear in that position. 


(6) The particle -kan may occur with the first 
sentence of direct discourse, where again sentence 
connectives are normally missing.** 


(%) The particle -kan is found with the first 
word of a main clause with a dependent clause 
preceding. The connective nw is normal in such 
position, but ‘and then, thus’ would be clearly 
out of piace. It would make sense only at the head 
of the whole period. 





and XIV 20 I 8 (anda ar- middle ‘take one’s stand 
with’); KBo II 3 I 38 and ibid. I 47f. (ser ep- in a 
technical sense of the ritual language). 

15° Go out, leave.’ 

18 Cf. JAOS 69 (1949). 181. 

17 Lit. ‘he who uses to become evil in his heart.’ 

18 Lit. ‘in whose heart there is ..... blood.’ For the 
locative SA-ir (i.e. ker) see F. Sommer, Bil. 96. 

12 Cf. JCS 2. 231. 

2° Schwartz might have avoided the false statement on 
p. 23, if he had read that page. 

1 Arch. Or. 5.2 f.; ef. Ungnad, ZDMG 74 (1920). 420. 
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(8) The particle -kan is found with the first 
word of a postpositive dependent clause; in this 
position the dependent clause exhibits no sentence 
connective. Since such sentences are rare, I add 
here two examples: 


ar-ha-wa-za a-ri-ia I-NA & ka-ri-im-mi-wa- 
at-tak-kan ku-it an-da sa-ga!!-a-i8 ki-Sa-at 
‘make (the fact) subject of an oracle that 
in the sanctuary an omen occurred for you’ 
KBo V 1 (= Papanikri) I 15 ff. 
na-as-ma-mu-kén LOKUR SA KUR URU 
ui-iz-2t ka-ru-ti-as-kén GIM-an an-da w-it 
‘or an enemy enters my country (and) my 
town as he entered before’? KBo IV 14 II 
13 f. 


(9) The particle -kan is found in parenthetic 
statements where again the sentence connective is 
out of place. E.g.: 


nu ne-ku-ma-an-za TOG-a3-si-kin N1.TE- 
18-81 an-da le-e-pit e-e8-2i .... ‘and naked— 
let there be for him no garment on his 
body— ....”’ KUB XIII 4 III 32f. 


These facts make it, despite Schwartz, abun- 
dantly clear that -kan cannot possibly be a sentence 
connective. 

For the determination of the specific meaning 
of the particle it still remains advisable to select 
the verbs implying motion as a convenient point 
of departure. It was maintained that the meaning 
of the various postpositions (preverbs). by which 
such verbs are so frequently accompanied varies 
with the presence or absence of -kan. This may be 
illustrated with an example of appa, not only be- 
cause the case of that postposition is particularly 
clear, but also because Schwartz himself, in a spe- 
cific occurrence, has indicated the different mean- 
ing by a varied translation. The example is KUB 
XXIX 1 II 32 ff. which reads: 2* 


32 [LUGAL-t?-wa-k]an ka-a-a3 ts-tar-ni-in-ga-in 
EGIR-pa da-a-as 

33 [Sa-a-w]a-ar EGIR-pa da-a-as kat-ta-wa-a-tar 
EGIR-pa da-a-as 





*2 Schwartz transliterated and translated this text 
Orientalia NS 16 (1947).23 ff. The reader should note 
that in the following text, as frequently elsewhere, 
EGIR-pa is the ideographic spelling of Hitt. appa. He 
should also note that the -kan of 1. 32 is valid for the 
whole chain of asyndetic predicates up to, and including, 
1, 35. As is made clear by the enclitic -#i-kén, a new 
sentence starts with 1. 36. 
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34 [na-ah-sa-]ra-at-ta-an EGIR-pa da-a-as 1-e- 
ri-ti-ma-an 

35 EGIR-pa da-a-as kar-di-ia-as GIG-an EGIR- 
pa da-a-as 

36 GIG-an-si-kan da-a-as mi-hu-un-ta-tar-se-kin 
da-a-as 

37% ma-ia-ta-tar-ma-as-si EGIR-pa pa-is hu?-ul- 
la-tar-ma-as-#% 

38 EGIR-pa pa-a-ts 

32 ‘Such (and) such a one has taken an ailment 
away from the king, 

33 ‘has taken away affliction, has taken away de- 
pression, 

34 ‘has taken away awe, 

35 ‘has taken away fear, has taken away heart- 
sickness. 

36 ‘Sickness (this one) has taken away from 
him, old age (this one) has taken away from 
him. 

37% ‘Vigor (this one) has given back to him, 
prowess (this one) 

38 ‘has given back to him.’ 


Indeed, the antithesis requires for appa da- and 
for appa pai- the translations ‘take away’ and 
‘give back’ respectively. Schwartz** let himself 
be guided by the context. What he fails to see is 
that with ‘take away’ -kan is found, and that 
with ‘ give back’ -kan is missing. It is the particle 
that creates the difference in meaning which the 
preverb exhibits. 

Lack of space prevents me from going into 
further detail and from accumulating occurrences 
in actual texts. A comprehensive treatment of the 
particle would require a special monograph; for 
the time being the interested reader must be re- 
ferred to my previous article which includes a fair 
amount of material. Here, I can—in an improved 
form—only offer my solution of the problem and 
explain what I mean by ‘ primary’ and ‘ secondary’ 
motion. 

The postpositions listed under group A above 
denote the motion as such; when accompanied by 
-kan, they have the following meanings: 


anda: motion from an unspecified starting 
point into a definite location. 

para: motion out of a definite location in an 
unspecified direction. 

appa: motion away from a definite starting- 
point toward some other point. 





*° He translates the second verb by ‘ restore to’ (31). 
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katta: motion down from a definite starting- 
point toward some other point. 

Sara: motion up from a definite starting- 
point toward some other point. 

arha: motion away from some point to some 
other point. 


These motions are ‘primary,’ i.e. they start out 
from or end in absolute rest, the nature of which 
is not investigated any further. 


The same postpositions, with -kan omitted, mean: 


anda: back into the location from which the 
motion started. 

para: back out of the location in the direc- 
tion from which the motion came. 

appa: back to the point from which the 
motion started. 

katta: back down to the point from which 
the motion started. 

Sara: back up to the point from which the 
motion started. 

arha: back from a definite point to the start- 
ing point of the motion. 


These motions are ‘secondary,’ i.e. all of them 
were at some time past preceded by a primary 
motion, the effect of which is now being cancelled. 
The postpositions (adverbs) of the group B ap- 
pear more frequently without -kan than with the 
particle. They denote rest at a fixed point: 


andan: 
piran: 
appan : 
kattan: 
Ser: 


in (the interior). 

in front. 

at the rear. 

underneath, with, alongside. 
above. 


However—and this was not considered by me in 


my previous article—they too can be modified by . 


an added -kun. They then denote motion from or 
to a fixed position and view the motion ,not as 
absolute but in its relation to that fixed position. 
The respective meanings, then, are as follows: 


inward. 
forward. 


andan: 
piran: 





** A fair number of examples was quoted Arch. Or. 
5. 20 f., 26 ff. 

*° It is remarkable that in nominal sentences in which 
adverbs of group B serve as predicate -kan is always 
found. This seems to be a secondary extension of the 
sphere of the particle which may have started as an 
imitation of the construction of ger with -3an. 


appan: backward. 
kattan: downward. 
Ser: upward. 


The nuances of meaning which result are often 
rather subtle. I select as an example anda pat- 
/uwa- and andan pat-/uwa-. Variants * indicate 
that even to the Hittite scribes the various ex- 
pressions sometimes seemed interchangeable. 


(1) anda pai- with -kan ‘go to reach, go to 
arrive at or in some place.’ Very frequent; to the 
examples quoted Arch. Or. 5 16f. I add a few 
new ones picked at random: 


A-NA LU.MES U8UPq-ah-hu-wa-ma-as-kin 
an-da pa-it ‘he went to the people of Pah- 
huwa’ KUB XXIII 72 rev. 17. 

nu-kén GAL ME-SE-DI an-da pa-iz-2zi ‘then 
the great majordomo goes in? KUB XXV 
1 III 43. 

na-as-kan a-ru-na-as E-ri an-da pa-it ‘he 
reached the house of the Sea’ KUB 
XXXIII 102 II 21 (and dupl.) (Ull- 
kummi I c). 


anda uwa- with -kan ‘come to reach, come to 
arrive at or in some place’: 

an-da-ma-kén ma-a-an URUHq-at-tu-sa-az 

LU nit-te-ia-an-za u-iz-zi ‘if a refugee from 

Hattusa arrives’ KUB XXIII 77 rev. 59. 

(2) anda pai- without -kan ‘go back, return,’ 

anda uwa- without -kan ‘come back, return’: see 

Arch. Or. 5. 22. 


(3) andan pai- without -kan ‘ go to be in some 
place, get in’: 


ku-it an-da-an pa-iz-zi?" na-as-ta nam-ma sa- 
ra-a U-UL u-iz-2i an-da-sa!!-an** har-ak-zt 
‘that which gets in, will not come up again, 
in there it will perish? KUB XVII 10 IV 
16 f. 


andan uwa- without -kan ‘come to be in some 
place, to betake oneself to a place’: 





26 Compare also, e.g., nu KUR-ia an-da-an ka-a-as-za 
ki-i-Sa-ti ‘in the country famine developed’ KUB XVII 
10 I 17, where the duplicate KUB XXXIII 4 4 offers 
an-da; pdr-ke-es-ni-ta-at-kan an-da-an e-es-du pal-be-es- 
ni-tdk-kén an-da e-ei-du KUB XXIV 13 II 7f. with 
andan and anda in completely parallel clauses. 

*7 Variant ku-it-kdn an-da pa-iz-zi ‘ what goes in there’ 
in the duplicates KUB XXXIII 8 III 8f. and 54 III 6. 

28Text an-da-da-an; variants an-da-at-kén KUB 
XXXIII 54 III 7; an-da-pit-kén KUB XXXIII 8 III 10. 
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ma-a-an-ma LUGAL an-da-an pér-na %-iz-2i 
‘when the king betakes himself to the 
palace? KUB XXIX 1 I 50. 


(4) andan pai- with -kan ‘enter’: 


[tak-k]u-kdn an-tu-wa-ah-ha-as I-NA &-SU 
an-da-an pa-iz-zi ‘if a man enters his 
house ....” KUB XXIX 9 I 4f. 

LUGAL-us-kan I-NA E PUTU an-da-an pa- 
iz-2t ‘the king enters the temple of the 
Sun-god’ KUB XI 17 V 7ff. 


andan uwa- with -kan ‘come to enter, enter’: 
I have noted one example with -san: 
na-at!!-sa-an I-NA KUR U®UFa-at-ti an- 
da-an ui-it nu KUR-e har-ni-in-ke-es-ki-ir 
‘they entered the Hatti country and devas- 
tated the country? KUB XXIII 11 III 11f. 


It remains true, then, that -kan—like the parallel 
-San—is a directional indicator and that it points 
to the motion as in progress. Schwartz objects (18) 
to the ‘varied determinant qualities’ which he 
asserts I have attributed to the particle. In reality, 


GortzeE: The Hittite Particle -kan 


it would not have been too difficult to see that the 
Hittite language does not say ‘hit somebody’ but 
rather ‘hit upon somebody,’ not ‘cross’ but ‘ cross 
over,’ not ‘see a quality in somebody’ *® but ‘see 
that quality onto somebody.’ In other words, the 
directional element is considered essential in 
Hittite to a degree which far surpasses what we 
are accustomed to. 





2° Schwartz p. 19 s.v. au- objects to the translation 
‘an jemandem etwas sehen’ and calls it an ‘ extra- 
ordinary definition’ of the meaning of the verb. He 
apparently did not understand (as the occurrences which 
he quotes show) that the ‘ definition’ refers only to a 
special construction of au(#)-, namely that with a direct 
and an indirect object and -kan. In English, the presence 
of -kan necessitates a translation other than ‘see.’ This 
is only one illustration of the fact that the presence or 
absence of the particle may create special meanings. 
Another case in point is that of ar- (3rd sgl. pres. artari). 
Without -kan it means ‘ stand’ (German ‘ stehen’), with 
-kan, however, ‘take one’s stand’ (German ‘(hin)- 
treten’). The second clearly contains an element of 
motion. Had Schwartz looked into the matter a little 
more carefully, he would have suppressed the facetious 
remark at the top of p. 19, col. 1. 
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Hittite -kan 


A. Gotze’s article in this issue of the JOURNAL 
reaffirms the position taken in his confusing dis- 
cussion in Archiv Orientalni 5 (1933). 1-38. 
That confusion is now compounded by intemperate 
misinterpretation of the evidence presented in 
JAOS 70 (1950). 18-24, as well as by at least 
one significant omission, presently to be noted, 
in his present article. It is regrettable and unfortu- 
nate that a scholar of Gotze’s standing must con- 
sider it a personal insult to have even one of his 
views questioned. 

Gotze states that it is ‘formally true’ that the 
particle can be associated with any verb in the 
language. I am not quite clear on whether a 
statement formally true is of less validity than 
one otherwise or informally true; but the fact 
remains that this particle can and does occur in the 
presence of any verb in the language (is this a 
negative statement?). The ‘ point of departure’ 
with verbs of motion is thus completely meaning- 
less. 

The statement that the particle occurs initially 
in texts, or the first extant tablet of texts, is directly 
contradicted by Gétze’s own citations. In KUB 
7.1 we have (1.1) UM-MA SAL q-ya-tar-ia GIM 
SALng-a-ti-i-la ma-a-an DUMU-la-a3 (1.2) al-pa- 
an-2a na-as-ma-as-si-kan ga-ra-a-ti-es etc. In KUB 
9.31, an even more conclusive example, (1.1) 
[UM-MA !za-ar-p]t-ya 4°A.ZU_ ki-iz-zu-wa-at- 
[na] (1.2) [ma-a-an MU.KAM-za] har-ra-an-za 
KUR-e-kén an-da ak-k[i-1]8-ki-it-ta-[ri]. I repeat. 
In no case does this particle ever head a text. 
In the few rare cases where it comes immediately 
after the opening formula, its original connective 


connotation has been worn down to an emphatic 
function roughly analogous to the Greek enclitic 
-ye. Furthermore, the objection that this particle 
occurs in lexical texts has no validity, since these 
texts frequently exhibit clauses and whole sentences 
of only general reference to the lexical material 
itself. 

Gotze objects that he never directly claimed that 
the particle affected the meanings of verbs, but 
that it does modify ‘ postpositions’ occurring 
with verbs (of motion, essentially). My list shows 
numerous cases of the particle in the presence of 
verbs without ‘ postpositions,’ both in verbs of 
motion and those which cannot conceivably be 
construed as having any element of motion. This 
is notably true, of course, of statives and auxili- 
aries, obscurely dismissed by Gétze in his foot- 
note 10. Note that his modification in paragraph 
6 under (2) ‘with certain verbs regardless of 
whether they are accompanied by postpositional 
groups or not’ is again left completely unexplained. 
The inference would be that under his (2) such 
cases are restricted to certain verbs; there are, in 
fact, no such restrictions. 

It would be pointless, here, to take up in detail 
individual statements and misstatements, since 
nothing new has been presented to support Gotze’s 
thesis. The equation of nasta with -kan, it is 
interesting to note, has been carefully omitted. 
This question cannot be denied, even by Gotze. 
And it is from the well-known meaning and use 
of the connective nasta that we must make our 
point of departure in establishing the meaning of 
the particle. 

BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 





Lipit-Ishtar’s Hall of Justice 


Eighteen years ago the writer presented in this 
JOURNAL (52.182 ff.) a building inscription of 
Lipit-Ishtar, which at that time was unknown. The 
same text was republished with some corrections 
to the autographed copy in YOSBT 9.26. The 


opportunity to examine photographs of a duplicate 
of the text in the Library of Centenary College 
of Louisiana, at Shreveport, furnished the occasion 
to review the interpretation of the last eight lines 
of the text. 
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The key word for the interpretation of this pas- 
sage is namgarum, a word which was completely 
misunderstood in the original publication of this 
text. It is now proposed to take the word as an 
Akkadian noun formed from the root magadrum 
‘to be willing, agreeable.’ Since nouns formed 
with a prefixed ma- (na- before labials) frequently 
denote the place of the action of the primary root, 
it is probable that namgarum means ‘a place of 
reconciliation.’ The word does not seem to appear 
elsewhere in Akkadian, and hence the meaning has 
to be deduced from the root, the form, and the 
present context. The meaning just proposed fits 
very well in the context. In the previous treat- 
ment of this text a vague reference was made to 
the law code of Lipit-Ishtar (JAOS 52.184). In 
the recent work of Steele on this code it has been 
shown (AJA 52. 433. fn. 38) that our text, from 
the beginning up to the word namgarum, repeats, 
virtually word for word, a passage in the prologue 
of the Code of Lipit-Ishtar. Taking namgarum 


in the meaning just proposed, and making it the 
object of the Sumerian verb mu-du, we learn that 
Lipit-Ishtar, when he had made a code of laws to 
govern the disputes among his people, also estab- 
lished a place where its functioning could be 


carried out, ‘a place of reconciliation.’ It need 
not cause surprise that namgarum appears in the 
form of the nominative case, while it stands as 
the object of the Sumerian verb. It was customary 
in late Sumerian, when using words borrowed 
from Akkadian, to take them over in the form of 
the nominative singular with final mimation,’ and 
then to treat the word in this fixed form according 
to the principles of Sumerian grammar, which 
does not call for any change in the word itself, but 
only the addition of the proper so-called post- 
position. 

The next two lines, KI.KAL-ba-dingir-re-e- 
ne-ka, were also badly interpreted in the original 
presentation of the text. This is a noun-phrase 
whose analysis is indicated by its three grammati- 
cal elements at the end. These are written: e-ne- 
ka, but are to be interpreted as: -ene (plural), 
-(a)k (genitive), and -a(k) (a second genitive). 
The plural ending, as well as that of the first 





1See Holma and Salonen, Some Cuneiform. Tablets 
from the Time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, Studia 
Orientalia IX, 1, p. 15, fn. 1. This principle will be 
further illustrated by numerous economic texts from 
the early part of the Isin Dynasty, in the Yale Baby- 
lonian Collection, to be published by V. E. Crawford. 
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genitive, obviously belong to the noun, dingir 
‘god.’ The explanation of the final -a(k) is not 
quite so obvious. One might be tempted to take 
the final element merely as -a (locative). The 
hypothetical locative phrase would then become a 
qualifier of the verb; but this is precluded by the 
fact that, as we shall see, the whole phrase is only 
part of a larger noun-phrase, beginning with 
namgarum, and ending with é-nig-si-s4-a. It 
is not possible to have qualifiers of the verb in- 
serted in the midst of noun-phrases; and hence 
-a (locative) is indefensible. If then this final -a 
indeed represents the genitive -ak, we must ask to 
which of the two remaining nouns in the phrase 
it belongs. Here we are helped by the meaning 
of the two words. With the reading bad,, KI. KAL 
means ‘foundation’; with the reading kigala, 
it means ‘ firm ground, building site.’* The word 
ba is nomen actionis from the corresponding verbal 
root ‘to give, assign, apportion.’ If ba is treated 
as in the genitive, ‘of assigning,’ then KI.KAL 
must be in apposition with namgarum; but this 
does not make good sense. We have then to take 
KI.KAL as in the genitive, followed by ba as a 
passive participle in apposition with it;* and this 
gives good sense: ‘ of a foundation assigned by the 
gods.’> Thus kI.KAL ... -a(k) is seen to bea 
descriptive genitive qualifying namgarum. 

The next phrase, é-nig-si-s4-a, presents no 
difficulty and when taken in apposition to nam- 
garum completes the sense nicely. It is itself a 
genitive phrase ending in -a(k). The Centenary 
College text omits the final -a; but this makes no 
difference in meaning as the choice between a full 
and a simple writing of the final vowel in such 
cases was often a matter of indifference to the 
scribes.® 

The grammatical analysis of the last five lines 
of the text, then, shows them to consist of a verb 
(last line) preceded by a direct object. The 
object consists of a noun, namgarum, followed by 
two qualifiers, the first a descriptive genitive, and 





*See Deimel, SZ 461. 159. e; Baumgartner, ZA 36. 
38 ff. 

*See Deimel, SZ 461. 159. b; Baumgartner, ZA 36. 
30 ff.; Goetze, AJSL 52. 152; Landsberger, JNHS 8. 277. 
fn. 92. 

*See Poebel, GSG Sec. 710. 

5 For the appositionally used nomen actionis with 
subject in the genitive see Poebel, GSG@ Sec. 714. 

®See Falkenstein, Grammatik der Sprache Gudeas 

. I, p. 21 f.; Kramer, Lamentation over the Destruc- 
tion of Ur, p. 9. 
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the second an appositive. The two qualifiers are 
themselves complete noun-phrases, with their own 
qualifiers. The order of the qualifiers will be 
found in each case to be consistent with the 
scheme laid down in Poebel’s Grammatik, Sec. 98. 

A translation of the last eight lines, following 
literally the grammatical analysis runs: ‘ When 
righteousness in Sumer and Akkad he had estab- 
lished, a place of reconciliation, of foundation 
assigned of the gods, a house of righteousness, he 
built.’ In somewhat more idiomatic English the 
same lines may be translated: ‘ When he had es- 
tablished righteousness in Sumer and Akkad (by 
setting up a law code), he built a place of recon- 


ciliation on a site assigned by the gods, a hall of 
justice.’ 

Thus interpreted the text has some significance 
for the student of Babylonian legal practices; for 
it gives prominence to the function of the temple, 
at the time of Lipit-Ishtar, as a place for the 
conducting of litigation, a custom which was some- 
what changed in later Old Babylonian times.’ 


Ferris J. STEPHENS 


Yate UNIVERSITY 





™See Walther, Gerichtswesen, 180-191; Cuq, Etudes 
sur le droit Babylonien .. . 339 ff. 





From Arabic Books and Manuscripts III: The Author of the Gurar as-siyar 


The authorship of a very valuable, partially pre- 
served historical work from the beginning of the 
fifth/eleventh century, entitled al-Gurar fi siyar 
al-mulik wa-ahbar-him, is disputed. C. Brockel- 
mann?! has Abi Mansfir al-Husayn b. Muhammad 
al-Margani at-Ta‘ilibi as the name of the author. 
At the same time, he denies his identity with Abi 
Mansfir ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
at-Ta‘alibi,? the famous author of numerous large 
and small compilations of varying quality. Among 
the scholars who dealt with the problem, L. Caetani 
had denied the identity, while H. Zotenberg and 
G. Gabrieli had tried to establish it. The publi- 
cations of the indefatigable compiler were in gen- 
eral very well known to his literary contemporsries, 
such as al-‘Utbi and al-Husri, but there is com- 
paratively little biographical information about 
him, and next to none in particular about the 
alleged author of the Gurar. Both lived at the 
same time, and both lived in the eastern region of 
the Muslim world. 

The name which Brockelmann mentions as the 


*GAL Supplement 1.581 f. The bibliographical refer- 
ences which may be found in GAL have not been re- 
peated here, but cf. also W. Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mongol invasion 18f. (London, 1928. EH. J. W. 
Gibb, Mem. Series, N.S. 5). 

*GAL Supplement 1.499ff. Whether the Sirat al- 
mulik (no. 49 of at-Ta‘alibi’s works in GAL, loc. cit.), 
which is mentioned as a historical work by at-Ta‘alibi 
in the introduction of as-Safadi’s Waft (cf. the trans- 
lation by E. Amar, in JA 10, 19. 273, 1912), would be 
of any, or possibly decisive, importance for our argument 
I am not prepared to say. 


author of the Gurar appears to be an artificial 
construction. One manuscript of the Gurar calls 
the author al-Husayn b. Muhammad al-Margani. 
Another manuscript, probably dating from the 
sixteenth century, inserts the name of Abii Mansiir 
at-Ta‘alibi in several passages in which the author 
refers to himself. The combined form appears in 
a gloss to a manuscript of Hajji Halifah’s Kasf 
az-zuniin.® It is most likely a learned combination 
from manuscript indications similar to, or identi- 
cal with those which we find in the preserved 
manuscripts. If the author of the Gurar, in addi- 
tion to all other similarities, also would share the 
same kunyah and nisbah with the prolific compiler, 
the identity of the two could hardly be doubted— 
in spite of the many coincidences in the similarity 
of names, of which Arabic literature bears witness. 

The only name of an author which is firmly 
anchored in the text of the Gurar itself is that of 
Abi Mansfir at-Ta‘alibi. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that he was intended to be no other 
than the well-known Ta‘alibi. However, the in- 
sertion of his name might possibly be the result 
of someone’s learned speculation as to the author 
of the work, unlikely though such an assumption 
would appear to be. In this case, the other manu- 
script which refers to an otherwise unknown 
al-Husayn b. Muhammad al-Margani could con- 
ceivably have preserved the correct tradition. 
Further proof is needed. 





*Cf. H. Zotenberg, Histoire des rois des Perses II 
(Paris, 1900). 
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H. Zotenberg, in the introduction of his edition, 
as well as G. Gabrieli, based their argument for 
the identity of the two authors upon similarities 
in style and subject matter. Their material, espe- 
cially in view of its extent, cannot be brushed 
aside as lightly as was done by Caetani. However, 
it affords no decisive proof. 

There exists, however, another apparently insig- 
nificant stylistic peculiarity which ail but clinches 
the argument in favor of the identification of the 
author of the Gurar with at-Ta‘alibi. This stylistic 
peculiarity can be observed both in Zotenberg’s 
edition and in the part of the Gurar which is pre- 
served in the Bodleian manuscript D’Orv. X, 2 
(542) = Uri 130. 

On ff.177b-178a of the Bodleian manuscript, 
the author states that he was reporting a dubious 
story, because at-Tabari had mentioned it in his 
Annals, and he had also read it in other books: 
‘Therefore, being free from the responsibility for 
the story, I am writing it down.’ An identical 
phrase is used on pp. 69 (cf. also p. 30) and 458 
of Zotenberg’s edition. 

On f. %a of the Bodleian manuscript, we read: 
‘, .. This took place before the death of Ibn az- 
Zubayr. Satan alone made me forget to mention 
it (in its proper place).’ 

The first phrase also occurs in at-Ta‘Alibi’s Figh 
al-lugah.* It is comparatively rare in the literature 
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of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The second 
phrase, in the identical connection, is used in the 
same author’s Tatimmat al-Yatimah,® and so far 
it is known only from that work. Considering the 
Qur’anic allusion it contains,* it would seem rather 
flippant to use it in a context such as that of either 
the Tatimmah or the Gurar. Moreover, the use 
of such a colloquial form for the admission of 
the author’s own mistake is quite unexpected in 
historical works. 

It would be an extremely strange coincidence, 
if works which were written at approximately the 
same time, which show the same, most remarkable 
stylistic features. and which have long been sus- 
pected to have been written by the same author, 
would turn out to have had two different authors. 
As matters now stand, the identity of the author 
of the Gurar with at-Ta‘alibi appears to be estab- 
lished beyond any reasonable doubt. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





*328 (Beirut, 1885). Cf. Analecta Orientalia 24. 42b, 
62a (Rome, 1947), and al-Hatib al-Bagdidi, Ta’rib 
Bagdad 1.300, 2.48, 4.42, 7.262, 8.88 (Cairo, 1349/ 
1931). 

52.88 (Tehran, 1353/1934). Cf. Analecta Orientalia, 
loc. cit. 

*Qur’fn 12.42 (42 Fliigel), 18.63 (62), 58.19 (20). 





Two Fragments of Galen in Arabic Translation 


In a book which is as small in size as it is rich 
in contents, Richard Walzer, the foremost author- 
ity on the transmission of Greek science and phi- 
losophy to the Islamic world, has assembled and 
discussed a number of passages from Galen’s writ- 
ings (some still extant in the original Greek text, 
others only available though the medium of Arabic 
translations), in which the celebrated physician 
and philosopher takes a definite stand towards the 
philosophical implications of Jewish and Christian 
beliefs and practices.1 The far-reaching results of 
Walzer’s penetrating investigation cannot be dis- 
cussed here; if they proved to be correct, they 





1 Galen on Jews and Christians, by R. Walzer, Oxford 
University Press, 1949. (3+) 101 pages (Oxford Clas- 
sical and Philosophical Monographs). 


would throw an entirely new light on the attitude 
taken by the Roman intelligentsia of the second 
century A.D., or at least by a section of it, in 
regard to these two oriental sects, an attitude 
which would sharply contrast the common opinion, 
according to which they were nothing else than 
base and despicable superstitions. Walzer’s book 
is likely to arouse a keen interest among classical 
scholars, students of early Christianity, and orien- 
talists. Although the writer, to his great regret, 
does not belong to the first and second of those 
categories, he would like to present an apprecia- 
tion, somewhat different from Walzer’s, of a group 
of Arabic texts which have preserved for us a 
statement of Galen concerning the Christians. 
In a passage transmitted by several Arabic 
sources Galen maintains that the Christians, while 
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founding their beliefs upon non-rational evidence, 
such as parables and miracles, nevertheless behave 
as true philosophers, in as much as they spurn 
death, long for righteousness, and use restraint in 
food, drink, and sexual intercourse. A number of 
textual differences are found in the versions of this 
passage. The most complete text is given by the 
historian Abu ‘l-Fida’ who wrote in the former 
half of the 14th century A. pD., in the first section 
of his Universal Chronicle.? In a very condensed 
shape, the same text appears in a much earlier 
work, the anti-Jewish controversy by the Christian 
Arab Ibn Zur‘a (died 974 A.p.).* Finally, on p. 
92-4, Walzer lists under the same heading (c) the 
statements made by the famous Monophysite 
writer Gregory Barhebraeus (d. 1286 A.D.) in his 
Syriac written Chronicon Syriacum, and the Mos- 
lem scholar Ibn al-Qifti (d. 646 a. H. / 1248 a. D.) 
in his Biographical Dictionary of Learned Men 
(preserved only in abstract), which is the main 
source of the Dictionary of Physicians by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a (d. 668 A.H./1270 a.v.). Actually, 
although the meaning and most of the wording are 
the same in all sources, Barhebraeus affirms that 
it is found in Galen’s commentary on, or sum- 
mary of, Plato’s Phaedon, whereas the other sources 
state unanimously that it is taken from the sum- 
mary (jawdmi‘) of Plato’s Republic.* According 


?Walzer (p. 15-16, 57, 90-1) quotes from H. L. 
Fleischer’s edition and Latin translation, Abulfedae His- 
toria Anteislamica, Leipzig 1831, p. 108-9, and intro- 
duces some slight changes from other sources. The 
same text is available in the Istanbul edition (1286 
A. H., reprinted at Cairo 1325-6 a.H.) of the complete 
work, al-Mukhtasar fi akhbdr al-bashar, i 65-6 (C. 
Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur 
[GAL], Supplement, ii 44 wrongly gives Cairo as the 
printing place of the first print too).—The Qdnin, 
according to which thirteen years are assigned to the 
reign of Commodus, to which Walzer seems to take 
exception, is the chronological summary by al-Birini 
(d. 440 a. H./1048 A.pD.), dedicated to the sultan of 
Ghazna, Mas‘id, and therefore known as al-Qdanin al- 
Mas‘idi (GAL, i 476, Suppl., 873; an edition, prepared 
by the late Max Krause, is still unpublished: see Der 
Islam, 29 [1949] 106). 

*Walzer, p. 91. Instead of ‘followers of Christ,’ 
al-gawm al-muntasibin ila ’l-Masih should be translated 
‘those who are named after Christ,’ in full correspon- 
dence to al-qawm alladhin yud‘awn (yusammawn) 
Nasdrdé of the other sources. 

* Both writings (which were parts of a complete sum- 
marization of Plato’s dialogues), are lost in the Greek 
text, and no Arabic translation has been traced so far, 
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to Walzer (p. 93), ‘it is almost certain that the 
substitution of the Phaedon for the Republic is 
due to Barhebraeus’ notorious carelessness in such 
matters and of no significance whatsoever. In 
addition, Barhebraeus is by no means an “ inde- 
pendent witness” since his discussion of Galen’s 
life is nothing else but an abridged copy taken 
from the History of Learned Men by Ibn al-Qifti.’ ® 

This contention, according to the writer, is in- 
correct. Before we pass judgment upon Barhe- 
braeus’ inaccuracy, a closer inspection of his state- 
ment is necessary. Walzer quotes it according to 
the eighteenth-century Latin translation by Bruns 
and Kirsch ; in a footnote, he says that ‘ the Arabic 
text is to be found on p.77 of Pococke’s ® edition, 
or p. 122, 16 f. of the Beyrouth edition of 1890.’ ” 
However, not only is the translation far from 
faultless* but a correct understanding of the 
character of Barhebraeus’ quotation from Galen 
can only be obtained by examining it in the frame- 
work of his complete report on Gaien’s life. This 
runs as follows.® 





whereas the Arabic translation of the summary of the 
Timaeus is extant. 

’That Barhebraeus was responsible for a mix-up 
between two different writings of Galen had already 
been surmised by Paul Kraus, p. 17 note 1 of the article 
quoted below, note 29. 

* Such is Walzer’s spelling. However, as C. A. Nallino 
showed long ago (Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 10 
[1923-5] 438 note 2, reprinted in Scritti editi e inediti, 
vi [Rome 1948] 224 note 1), the spelling used by the 
author himself was Pocock. 

* The reader should be reminded that the former part, 
dealing with worldly events, of the large historical 
compilation in Syriac entitled Maktebanith zabné (Chro- 
nography) was abridged and freely translated into 
Arabic by Barhebraeus himself in the last month of his 
life, under the title al-Mukhtasar fi'l-duwal. The latter 
part is known as Chronicon Ecclesiasticum. 

® As is well known, many inaccuracies are found also 
in the Syriac text as was published by Bruns and 
Kirsch. A far better edition was given in 1890 by Paul 
Bedjan. E. A. Wallis Budge’s English translation, to 
which a photostatic reproduction of the Huntingdon ms. 
no. 52 in the Bodleian Library is added (The Chro- 
nography of ... Barhebraeus ... , 2 vols., Oxford 
1932), is based on Bedjan’s edition; although it im- 
proves substantially on Bruns and Kirsch, it is not 
entirely satisfactory; however, as far as the passage in 
question is concerned, it is generally dependable. 

® P. 53-4 in Bedjan’s edition; 53-4 in Budge’s transla- 
tion; fol. 19%b-20ta in the Bodleian ms. A few slight 
changes have been made to the translation of Budge. 
Two manuscripts of the Chronicon Syriacum in the 
Vatican Library (Vat. Syr. 166 and 167) have been 
collated by the writer. 
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‘In his ?° time Galen flourished. And that he 
did not live in the time of Christ, as some think, 
appears from Galen’s own words."* For he says in 
the beginning of his first Treaty on Anatomy: 
“ At the beginning of the reign of Caesar An- 
toninus, when I went to Rome for the first time, 
I composed the First Book on Anatomy.” ?? And 
he says also in his Commentary on Plato’s book 
Phaedon: “We see** these men who are called 
Christians ** founding their faith upon mysteries 
and miracles. But no few among them are really 
philosophers. For they love chastity and are con- 


stant in prayer’® and fast and are zealous in 
avoiding the committal of wrong ?* and there are 
among them some who during the whole course of 
their lives never indulge in carnal intercourse.” 
I say that this is a sign of the monastic life which 





2°j,e. of the emperor Antoninus Pius. The other 
sources, depending on a different system of chronology, 
enter Galen under Commodus. 

11 The Arabic passage of Galen on the Christians has 
been known to theologians and classical scholars for a 
long time. Eduard Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, ii 578 
note 1 made it likely that the first who pointed to it 
was J. Gieseler in the fourth edition of his Lehrbuch 
der Kirchengeschichte (1844), i. 1, p. 167, who found 
it in Fleischer’s Historia Anteislamica, and that from 
Gieseler the information passed to Harnack’s Dogmen- 
geschichte. Norden, however, assumed erroneously (or 
rather was misinformed by his oriental adviser) that 
the passage was also found in the historical work (al- 
Kamil) of Ibn al-Athir (d. 630 a. H. / 1234 a.p.), who 
says only (i 223 line 12 in Tornberg’s edition) that 
Galen ‘mentions the Christians in his summary of 
Plato’s Republic.’ The same error passed to K. Kalb- 
fleisch, in Festschrift Th. Gomperz (Vienna 1902), p 
96-7. 

121i 215 Kuehn. 

*8The correct reading undoubtedly is hdzénnan, as 
Bedjan, the Vatican ms. 167, and the Bodleian ms. have 
it. Budge’s translation ‘ we have seen’ follows an incor- 
rect reading hzayn, which is also found in the Vatican 
ms. 166. Bruns’ and Kirsch’s ‘ conspiciuntur viri isti 

- qui aenigmatibus et miraculis fidem suam super- 
struxerunt’ makes no sense; the translators were misled 
by assuming a reading hzén, a passive participle, and 
gave the meaning of a relative pronoun to the conjunc- 
tive particle d*. In the Arabic translation (Mukhtagar, 
p- 123 line 4) tardhum should of course be changed to 
narahum. 

14The text has Nasrdyé ‘ Nazarenes,’ while the usual 
Syriac word is Krestydné. This is a sign that the 
source of Barhebraeus was Arabic. 

** The word is found in the Bodleian ms. only but is 
warranted by the Arabic version. 

16 Bruns’ and Kirsch’s ‘adhibentque curam ut nihil 
gustent’’ presupposes the wrong reading net‘¢min instead 
of netlemin. 
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appeared after a period of one hundred years since 
the Ascension of our Lord.’? Now the years from 
the Ascension of our Lord to the death of Galen, 
according to the accurate opinion of the chrono- 
graphers, sum up to 160 years. 

‘Galen was from the city of Pergamon. He 
wrote many books on the medical art, and of these 
about one hundred books are extant. He revived 
the Hippocratic system of medicine, which had 
fallen into oblivion. And having been told about 
the miracles and healings which Christ, our Lord, 
had done, he said: “I have no doubt that he did 
them by means of the Divine Power,’ and he 
asked: “ Does any of his disciples still remain?” 
And he was told that some of them remained in 
Jerusalem. And he rose up to go to Jerusalem, 
and having arrived in Sicily he died there at the 
age of eighty-eight years.*® 

‘At the beginning (of his onun Galen had 
been a pupil of the physician Ailianos, who, when 
a pestilence had broken out among the people of 
Antioch, took along theriac and went there and 
gave it them to drink. And of those who drank 
after they had fallen sick some recovered and some 





17 Budge erroneously puts the quotation mark at the 
end of this sentence. 

18 The strange theory which makes of Galen a con- 
temporary of Jesus is discussed at length by Ibn 
al-Qifti, p. 125-8 and especially by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
i 71 line 28—77 line 11 (the full titles of their works 
are given below, note 24), who come to the correct 
conclusion that it is without foundation. In this con- 
nection, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i 72 lines 3-6 quotes the 
Masharib (or Masdrib?) al-tajdrib of Ahmad ibn Zayd 
al-Bayhaqi (499-565 a. H. / 1105-1169 a. pb.) for a curious 
legend according to which Galen believed in Christ and 
sent his nephew Paul to him to be one of his apostles, 
and apologized for not being able to come himself 
because of his old age and poor health (cf. Paul Kraus, 
in the article quoted below, note 29, p. 17 note 1). 
Whatever the origin of that legend may be, it is 
certainly related to the story of Galen’s attempted 
journey to Jerusalem to meet the surviving disciples 
of Christ. The latter seems to be an attempt to 
harmonize the alleged Christian faith of Galen and the 
later date assigned to his lifetime. As Walzer points 
out (p. 95), the wrong opinion about Galen’s age is 
discussed and refuted by the twelfth-century Byzantine 
author John Tzetzes in a passage of his didactic poem, 
Chiliades. However, this is hardly independent evidence, 
and the writer feels inclined to accept the suggestion 
of P. Maas referred to by Walzer in a footnote, namely 
that Tzetzes’ source for the existence of that opinion was 
Arab. 
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perished, and of those who drank before falling 
sick all escaped.’ ?° 

If we turn now to the Arabic summary, al- 
Mukhtasar fi *l-duwal,”° we shall find there, indeed, 
‘almost identical words’ as were used in Syriac,”* 
however, in a slightly different order (the state- 
ment about the number of Galen’s books and the 
story of Ailianos’ cure of the plague were shifted 
to the beginning) and with two omissions: ** the 
remark that Galen’s words about the chastity of 
the Christians refer to the spread of monasticism 
is not found there, nor is the story about his effort 
to get in touch with the surviving disciples of 
Christ, and the only trace of it which was left in 
the Arabic text is the mention of Sicily as the 
death place of Galen 


Since the story about Ailianos and the Anti- 
ochene plague is not mentioned by Ibn al-Qifti or 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a in their extensive biographies 
of Galen (nor, as far as the writer can see, in any 
other work by a Moslem Arab author), Barhe- 
braeus must have drawn it from a different source. 
Actually, not only the Ailianos episode but the 
entire report on Galen as it appears in the Mukh- 
tasar is found in a Christian Arab book from the 
tenth century, the Kitab al-‘Unwan (the so-called 
Universal History) by Agapios (or Mahbib, the 
Arabic translation of his Greek name) of Manbij 
(Syriac Mabbig, i.e. Hierapolis-Bambyke in 
Eastern Syria).?* Even the wording is identical 
but for a few trifling variants which can easily be 
explained by the similar shape of certain letters. 


1° This passage is taken from Galen’s book On Theriac 
(xiv 298 Kuehn). The full name of his teacher was 
Mekkios Ailianos; nothing is known about him besides 
the reference by Galen. 

2° P. 122-3 in the Beirut edition by A. Salhani. 

*1 Walzer, p. 92. 

*2 And also an addition; namely, while Agapios, and 
Barhebraeus himself in the Chronicon Syriacum only 
quote from ‘the commentary to the Phaedon of Plato,’ 
the Mukhtasar says: ‘his (Galen’s) commentary to 
Plato’s Book on Mores (fi ’l-akhlaq), which is called 
Phaedon.’ Did Barhebraeus think of the book of Galen 
which actually bears this title (see below, note 29) ? 

*8 Agapius Episcopus Mabbugensis, Historia Univer- 
salis, ed. L. Cheikho, Paris 1912, p. 180, lines 10— 
191 line 5 (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orien- 
talium, Scriptores Arabici, Ser. III tom. v). On 
Agapios see G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen ara- 
bischen Literatur, ii (Vatican City 1947) 39-40 (Studi 
e Testi 133). Nothing is known about the circum- 
stances of his life; in his work, allusion is made to an 
event of the year 330 A. H. / 941-2 A.D. 
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Barhebraeus, therefore, is independent of Ibn 
al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a for his quotation 
from Galen: only the additions to Agapios in the 
Chronicon Syriacum are taken from these authors.** 

The fact that the source of Barhebraeus for the 
quotation from Galen is Agapios of Manbij nulli- 
fies the contention of Walzer that the Syrian his- 
torian (or rather his much older model) is no 
independent witness. The opposite is true: since 
Agapios finished writing his History not long after 
941 A.D., his evidence is older than Ibn Zur‘a’s, 
Ibn al-Qifti’s, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a’s, and Abu 
‘1-Fida’s. His statement, that the passage of Galen 
on the philosophical virtues of the Christians be- 
longs to the summary of the Phaedon possesses 
the same degree of authority, at least, as the 
statement of the other sources, that it was taken 
from the summary of the Republic. 

Ibn al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a depend, for 
their acquaintance with the passage under discus- 
sion as well as for other details concerning Galen, 
on the lost book entitled The Achievements of the 
Physicians (Mandqib al-atibba’) by the physician 
of Bagdad, a Christian or at least the offspring of 
a Christian family, ‘Ubaydallah ibn Jibra ‘il ibn 
‘Ubaydallah ibn Bukhtyashii‘, who died shortly 
after 450 a. H. / 1058 a.v.?> ‘Ubaydallah, in his 
turn, appears to have gathered his information 
from the History of the Physicians by Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn (d. 298 or 299 a. H./910-2 a.p.), the 
son of Hunayn ibn Ishaq, the famous Nestorian 
translator of Greek scientific and philosophical 
writings into Syriac and Arabic.?® Agapios ob- 
viously is independent of ‘Ubaydallah, whom he 
antedates by a century, and is unlikely to depend 
on Ishaq ibn Hunayn because of his mentioning 
Galen’s opinion about the Christians as belonging 
to the summary of the Phaedon. A close scrutiny 
of the Galenic quotation in Agapios-Barhebraeus 
on one hand and Ibn al-Qifti etc. on the other 





**Tbn al-Qifti, Ta’rikh al-hukamda’, ed. J. Lippert, 
Leipzig 1903, p. 128 lines 9-15 and 123 lines 16-20; 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Tabaqdt al-atibba’, ed. A. Mueller, 
Cairo 1299/1882, i 77 lines 6-11 and 82 lines 20-25. 

*5 See GAL, i 483, Suppl. 885. 

*° Walzer, p. 94. As Walzer correctly points out, 
Ibn Zur‘a, who flourished about fifty years before 
‘Ubaydallaih, is likely to depend directly on Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn. On the other hand, Abu ‘l-Fid4&’, whose text 
presents a sentence at the beginning of the Galen quota- 
tion which is found in no other source, certainly 
reproduces ‘Ubaydallah in full. 
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hand reveals two independent translations of the 
same Greek text.27 This proves that Agapios did 
not use Ishiq’s biography of Galen. Actually, his 
sources are mostly Syriac, and one of the foremost 
among them is the lost historical compilation by 
Theophilos of Edessa (d. 785 A.D.), who was 
familiar with Greek literature (he is credited with 
a translation of Homer into Syriac) and phi- 
losophy.*® He may have used, directly or indi- 
rectly, a Greek life of Galen, such as Walzer (p. 
95) assumes to have been the source of Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn, although it must have been a different 
one because of the mention of the Phaedon instead 
of the Republic. 

To sum up: the quotation preserved by Agapios- 
Barhebraeus, far from being worthless, affords 
independent evidence about a lost writing of Galen. 
Whether the original passage belonged to the 
summary of the Republic or the Phaedon, i.e. 
whether Theophilos of Edessa or Ishaq ibn Hunayn 
should be blamed for misquotation, cannot be 
elicited from the evidence available so far: one 
could even surmise that Galen repeated the same 
statement in both summaries. 


2. 


Another passage from Galen, lost in Greek, has 
come down to us in Arabic through two inde- 
pendent channels. It belonged to the Book on 
Ethics (De Moribus), an Arabic summary of 
which has been discovered not long ago,”® while 
some fragments from the original and complete 
work are scattered throughout Arabic literature 
and have been carefully assembled by Kraus in 
the introduction to his edition of the summary 
(p. 13-20). One of them, which Walzer discusses 
on p. 67, refers to an example of virtue inborn in 
persons of low birth, namely to the story of the 
slaves of the Roman official Tigidius Perennis,*° 





27 Cfr. e.g.: yud‘awn versus yusammawn; yaghar 
minhum af‘adl man tafalsaf bi-’l-hagiga versus laysi 
bi-aqall min al-falisifa al-haqiqiyyin bi-a'm4dlihim; the 
mention of fast and prayer is omitted by Ibn al-Qifti 
ete.; the words ‘not men only but also women’ are 
omitted by Agapios. 

28 See A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Litera- 
tur, Bonn 1922, p. 341-2; G. Graf, Gesch. der christl. 
arab. Liter., ii 39. : 

2°P. Kraus, Diraisat fi ta’rikh al-tarjama fi’l-Islim, 
I. Kitab al-Akhlaiq li-Jalinis, in Majallat Kulliyyat 
al-ddab (Fuad I University), v. 1 (Cairo 1939). 

*°See Stein, in Pauli-Wissowa-Kroll, Realenzyklo- 
paedie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 2nd series, 
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who, although tortured to reveal the activities of 
their master, refused to do so.* 

None of the scholars who have dealt with this 
passage seems to have been aware of its existence, 
to be sure in a quite different wording, in an 
Arabic work which has been available in print 
for almost three centuries. The Pearl Necklace 


(Nazm al-Jawhar), a compendium of world his- 
tory by the Melchite Patriarch of Egypt, Euty- 
chios, also known as Sa‘id ibn al-Bitriq (877-940 
A. D.), contains a short biography of Galen, entered 
under the reign of Commodus, where the Book on 
Ethics is quoted as follows: 


Galen also says in the first section of his book of the 
Mores of the Soul that in the time of the reign of 
Commodus there was a man called Perennis [spelled 
B.R.N.S] whom the emperor Commodus was chasing in 
order to kill him, and who fled from him. The Emperor 
had two slaves of his beaten in order that they reveal 
(the hiding place of) their master but they did not do 
that because of the nobility of their soul and their 
energic protection of their master. From Alexander to 
Perennis are 516 years, and this happened in the ninth 
year of the reign of Caesar Commodus. This is what 
Galen says. 


Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a’s version : *? 


This is the exact copy of the paragraph in the Book 
of Mores. Galen says: we have actually seen in our 
time slaves who acted thus, quite differently, because 
they were free by nature: for when Perennis [spelled 
F.RUNIMUS; the variants F.RUNU and F.RUYUS 
are also mentioned] died—and his death took place in 
the ninth year of Commodus, which corresponds to the 





xi 955, who, having misunderstood a statement by A. 
Mueller in the article mentioned in the next footnote, 
affirms that the passage of Galen is found also in Syriac. 

*1Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i 76 lines 19-23 (and also the 
Fihrist by Ibn al-Nadim, ed. G. Fluegel, Vienna 1871, 
p- 289 lines 2-5, in an abridged and somewhat different 
form, which is reproduced by Ibn al-Qifti, p. 125 lines 
16-20). See also R. Walzer, New Light on Galen’s 
Moral Philosophy, in The Classical Quarterly, 43 (1949) 
83 note 10, where reference is made to an article by 
A. Mueller, in Hermes, 18 (1883) 623-6, who was the 
first to point to the importance of the new Galen 
fragment and, with the assistance of Theodor Mommsen, 
elucidated its historical implications. 

%2This is reproduced from Walzer’s translation 
(with some additions from the Fihrist version) for the 
sake of comparison. The Eutychios passage is found in 
John Selden’s edition (Hutychii Annales ... , Oxford 
1659, i 364, accompanied by Edward Pocock’s Latin 
translation) and in the more recent edition by L. 
Cheikho, in the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium, Scriptores Arabici, Ser. III tom. vi (Paris 
1906), p. 105, lines 10-15. It should be remembered 
that the passage is quoted by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a in order 
to prove that Galen was no contemporary of Jesus. 
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year 516 from the reign of Alexander—under the consu- 
late of Maternus and Bradua [these two names are of 
course restored from the corrupt Arabic spelling] many 
people were persecuted and their slaves were tortured 
_to reveal the activities of their masters (to reveal the 
faults and the record of the misdemeanours of their 
masters but they refrained from doing that, and endured 
the hardships of ill-treatment Fihr.) .** 


We shall refrain from discussing which of the 
two versions (both obviously free renderings) is 
closer to the Greek text. As a matter of fact, 
Eutychios presents some details which look more 
original, such as the fact that Perennis had suc- 
ceeded in going into hiding before he was seized 
and executed (which corresponds to historical 





33 The writer has failed to find in the Arabic text the 
two last lines in Walzer’s quotation. 
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truth) and that the slaves who were tortured 
were two and belonged to Perennis, instead of 
being an undetermined number and belonging to 
different masters. At any rate, the two texts are 
independent; even the transliteration of the name 
of Perennis is given in two quite different spellings. 

The sources of Eutychios have not yet been 
thoroughly investigated. As an Egyptian Mel- 
chite, he certainly was familiar with Greek, and 
in all likelihood made use of a lost Byzantine work 
on chronography. Be it as it may, another Arabic 
work besides those so well exploited by Walzer has 
brought down to us a new version of a Galenic 
fragment. 


G. Levi Detta Vina 
RomMeE 





Two Notes on the Diamond in China 


I. 


It is usually assumed that the Chinese became 
acquainted with the diamond in the last quarter 
of the third century a.p. According to Berthold 
Laufer, the earliest passage in which it is men- 
tioned occurs in the Chin-ch‘i-chii-chu § a EE. 
It runs as follows: 

‘In the 3rd year of the period Hsien-héng, 
Tun-huang presented to the Emperor diamonds, 
chin-kang <>9§. Diamonds are the rulers in 
the midst of gold. They are neither washed nor 
can they be melted. They can cut jade, and come 
from India.’ * 

There was no period Hsien-héng jue under 
the Chin. Laufer, therefore, emended Hsien-héng 
into Hsien-ning fem (3rd year = A.D. 277). 
However, the Chin-ch‘i-chii-chu covers the whole 
Chin period, from a.p. 265 to A.D. 421.2 The 
Hsien-héng of the text could, thus, stand equally 
well for Hsien-ho ff (3rd year, A.D. 328) or 
Hsien-k‘ang Jae (3rd year, a.v. 337).3 

Liu Tao-wei #3H# (Liu Sung #)#), the 


1B. Laufer, The Diamond (Chicago, 1915), p. 35. 
* See the collected fragments in Huang-shih yi-shu-k‘ao 


HEIRS, compiled by Huang Shih HH (flour- 
ished about 1835). 

* The Chin-shu mentions presents sent from Tun-huang 
neither under A.D. 277, nor 328, nor 337. 

“Laufer, op. cit. p. 35, n. 2, erroneously ascribed the 
work to Li Kuei. 





author of the Chin-ch‘i-chii-chu,* lived in the fifth 
century, if not later. What he had to say about 
the diamond represents the knowledge of the Chi- 
nese in the fifth, rather than in the third century. 

On closer examination the passage in the Chin- 
ch‘i-chii-chu loses, as we see, much of its value as 
a historical document. 

However, there is evidence that the Chinese knew 
the diamond as early as the later Han dynasty. 
The Tung-kuan Han-chi #RFE relates the 
exploits of General Téng Tsun 343% in the period 
Yiian-ch‘u, a. Dp. 114-119.5 He conquered the 
Hsiung-nu and defeated the Chiang. For his vic- 
tory over the Chiang he was given an embroidered 
belt with a chin-kang hsien-pei 4-Faht#. 

Hsien-pei is the well-known non-Chinese word 
for the belt-hook.® Chin-kang hsten-pei means a 
belt-hook set with diamonds.? Since the Chinese 
knew bronze hsien-pei as early as the fifth cen- 
tury B.c.,° the piece with which the Emperor 
presented Téng Tsun might have been made in 


5 Cf. Hu-pei hsien-cheng i-shu HAALSEIE IRB, 8, 6b. 
Of the 143 chapters which the work originally contained 
only 24 have been preserved. They reach from Ming Ti 
(A.D. 58-75) to the period Hsi-p‘ing (A.D. 172-177). 

®° Cf. O. Maenchen—Helfen, Are Chinese hsi-p‘t and kuo- 
lo IE loan words?, Language 1945, 256-260. 

*Cf. chin-kang chi huan, ‘diamond rings; chin-kang 
pao, ‘ jewels set with diamonds.’ 

* Bronze figure found near Old Lo-yang, cf. L. Bach- 
hofer, The Art Bulletin 23. 325, fig. 1. 
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China, although the context makes it more proba- 
ble that it was part of the booty taken in the cam- 
paign against the barbarians.® The passage shows, 
in any case, that the Chinese became acquainted 
with the diamond at a considerably earlier time 
than hitherto assumed. 


~“ 


II. 


Pliny asserted that the diamond cannot be dam- 
aged by fire.*° Most classical and medieval authors, 
when speaking about the stone, reiterated what 
Pliny had said.** But he himself was only re- 
peating what he found in other authors. Like so 
many fabulous notions about the diamond, this 
one, too, had undoubtedly originated in the Hel- 
lenistic Orient long before Pliny. 

The following passage in Huai-nan-tzi?* is, in 
my opinion, another version of it: 

‘The jade of the Chung-shan can be scorched 





® Some of the ‘ diamonds’ of the barbarian tribes could 
have been rock crystals. The rock crystals, found in east- 
ern Siberia, go under the name of ‘ Siberian diamonds,’ 
ef. A. E. Fersman, Dragotsennye i tsvetnye kamni SSSR 
(Leningrad, 1925), II, 338. 

+? ignium victrix natura et numquam incalescens.. . 
duarum violentissimarum naturae rerum ferri igniumque 
contemptrix, Nat. hist. XXXVIII, 4 (15), 57. 

11Cf. Laufer, op. cit. 23-24. Cf. also Solinus, ed. 
Mommsen (Berlin, 1895), 193; Albertus Magnus, De 
mineralibus liber II, tractatus I (Lugdunum, 1651), 257. 

22 Huai-nan hung-lieh chi-chich HE gh Wi RR 2, 6a. 


The work was submitted to the Emperor in 139 B.c. 
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in the coals of a brazier for three days and nights, 
and yet its color and lustre will not change.’ %* 

The Chung-shan, a semi-mythical mountain, 
has been identified with the Yii shan, ‘ Jade Moun- 
tain,’ or Ch‘iin-yii chih shan EZ jl, ‘ Mountain 
of All Jades,’ or even the famous K‘un-lun with 
its sky-high trees on which precious stones grow. 
It was situated in the far Northwest, somewhere 
in the Nan-shan mountain range in western 
Kansu.** According to the Chin-shu, the people 
of Liang, in western Kansu, knew the diamond 
very well; they even conferred upon it its Chinese 
name, chin-kang.® 

Yii, usually rendered by ‘jade,’ is but the gen- 
eral term for any hard stone that takes on polish. 
It is just the word we should expect to find ap- 
plied to the diamond before the Chinese learnt to 
understand its specific properties. 

Hearing about a precious stone in the North- 
west, able to resist fire, a Chinese of the Han 
period must have thought of the jades of the 
Chung-shan. It is precisely this association of the 
Northwest and incombustibility which makes me 
presume that the Chinese had a vague knowledge 
of the diamond as early as the second century B. c. 


Otto MAENCHEN—HELFEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


° @ CEA BRE A= Ri ee. 
14 Cf. G. Haloun, ZDMG 1937. 303. 
15 Cf. Laufer, op. cit. 37. 





Dates in Giles’ Biographical Dictionary 


The unreliability of dates in Giles’ Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary (1898) is perhaps suffi- 
ciently appreciated to require no harping on the 
subject. A comparison of the first 210 pages with 
Hummel’s Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period 
(1943) yields the following statistics : 


Number of biographies common to both.. 61 

Assuming Eminent Chinese to have the 
right dates: 

Giles is right 

Giles is incomplete 

Giles is wrong 


It goes without saying that the editor of Eminent 
Chinese had better sources than may have been 


available to Giles, and the latter need not be too 
severely criticized. But it is worth noting that 
the majority of Giles’ errors stem from a simple 
arithmetical mistake that present-day students fre- 
quently repeat unless they are forewarned. The 
most common information about an individual is 
the statement that he died in 1950 (let us say) 
at the age of 49. For Mr. Brown this leads us to 
guess that he was born in 1901, though the fact is 
not certain. If Mr. Brown was born on May 17 
and died on April 1, the age of 49 would take him 
back to 1900. For Mr. Wang it is quite certain 
that he was born in 1902, granted that we make 
the conventional equation between Chinese years 
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and those of the western calendar. In other words, 
the number to be subtracted from 1950 is 48, not 
49, as Giles constantly has it. 

Another and similar error that plagues students 
might be mentioned in passing. If the reign- 
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period Ta-t‘ung began in 1354, then the sixth year 
of that period is found by adding 5, not 6, giving 
1359 as the correct date. 


Grorce A. KENNEDY 
Yatu UNIVERSITY 





In Memoriam Helen 


The field of Oriental Studies has suffered a 
a great loss in the recent death of Helen Burwell 
Chapin. A keen and painstaking scholar, she con- 
tributed much to our knowledge of China, Japan, 
and Korea; not only by her substantial number of 
writings, but also by her public lectures on Asiatic 
topics, and by her generous assistance to other 
scholars. Her background for her chosen work 
was extraordinarily complete, due in part to un- 
usual circumstances, but even more to her lasting 
enthusiasm for the cultures of Eastern Asia which 
led her to make the most of her opportunities for 
research and travel. 

Helen Chapin was born at Wayne, Pennsyl- 
vania, a suburb of Philadelphia, on October 18th, 
1892. After attending the Baldwin School at 


Bryn Mawr, she went to Bryn Mawr College, from 


which she graduated in 1915. In college she was 
interested mainly in English, gaining that facility 
with the pen which was to stand her in such good 
stead in the years to come. This interest in writ- 
ing led her to take a position as Editorial Assis- 
tant with the Penn Publishing Company in Phila- 
delphia for two years after graduation. Meanwhile 
she was taking courses in stenography which en- 
abled her to find a place in the Oriental Depart- 
ment of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. There 
she served as Secretary and Assistant to John E. 
Lodge, who later became the distinguished Cura- 
tor of the Freer Gallery in Washington ; and under 
his inspiration, what had been merely a budding 
enthusiasm for Chinese Art became a driving 
force. After working long hours at the museum, 
she would take lessons in classical Chinese with 
a Chinese student in Boston, and devoted what 
remained of her time to reading on Chinese and 
Japanese subjects. 

After seven years at the Boston Museum, in 
1924 Miss Chapin decided that she had studied 
as much as she could in this country, and that it 
was time to go to China. Accordingly she took a 
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two-year assignment as Clerk in the American 
Consulate at Shanghai. Here again she applied 
herself diligently to language studies, and on every 
available vacation she traveled through the country- 
side between Shanghai and Nanking, investigating 
the temples and studying the life of the farmers 
and villagers. Much of her travel was done on 
bicycle, as she was always an indefatigable cyclist. 
On one occasion she pedalled the whole distance 
between Hangchow and Shanghai, before the rail- 
road was built to link those cities. 

When her contract with the Consulate expired 
in 1926, she accepted a temporary position with 
the Japanese Government in connection with the 
meeting of the Pan-Pacific Congress, held in 
Tokyo in October and December of that year. She 
spent eight months in Tokyo, living with a 
Japanese family and taking weekly classes at the 
Komazawa Daigaku, a Zen Buddhist university. 
In the meantime she studied at the Tokyo Im- 
perial Museum and the Toyd Bunko Library, 
having already managed to obtain a creditable 
knowledge of the Japanese language as well. From 
there she went to Nara, where she lived for several 
months at a Buddhist temple, the famous 
Yakushiji. 

In 1927 Miss Chapin went on to Korea to 
study the temples and Buddhist relics there. And 
then, having decided to return home, she travelled 
by way of Ceylon and India to visit many of the 
sites connected with the founding and early days 
of Buddhism. She stopped over in London for 
four months to study the Buddhist material in 
the British Museum, which had been brought back 
from Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein. During this 
time she not only improved her own knowledge of 
Mediaeval Chinese Buddhism, but was able to 
assist Arthur Waley in identifying some of the 
obscure divinities which he came across while cata- 
loguing this notable collection. 
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On her return to this country, she was almost 
immediately offered a travelling fellowship by 
Swarthmore College, which would enable her to 
resume her studies in the Orient. However, she 
wisely realized that it would be better to settle 
down for a while, in order to assimilate the vast 
store of knowledge which she had been accumu- 
lating on her travels, and to write up some of her 
discoveries in Buddhist iconography. Accordingly, 
in March 1928 she returned for a year’s term to 
Boston Museum, where she completed the first of 
several notable studies on the Bodhisattva Ava- 
lokiteSvara. 

In April 1929, Miss Chapin set out again for 
the Orient, returning first to Nara, to visit her old 
friends at the Yakushiji. Her Buddhist studies 
earned her such vast prestige there that she was 
accorded the unique privilege of being able to visit 
the Shésdin storehouse of eighth century treasures, 
every day for a considerable period, staying as long 
as she cared to on each occasion. As usual, she 
made the best of her opportunity, and to the end of 
her life she retained vivid mental pictures of indi- 
vidual objects there, enabling her to describe them 
in surprising detail. 

In December of 1929 she went on to Peking, 
where she stayed for over two years, studying 
Chinese language, art, and Buddhist iconography. 
She also made side trips to such famous sites as 
Yiin-kang, Lung-men and T’ien-lung Shan. Once 
again her ability as a scholar won her rare privi- 
leges, and she was invited to attend the weekly 
meetings of the Committee on Paintings at the 
Palace Museum. Here she came across a scroll 
that was to exert a great influence on the course 
of her future interests. This was a long roll of 
Buddhist images, painted in Yunnan in 1180. In 
the process of preparing notes on this for publica- 
tion, she contracted an enthusiasm for Yunnan 
which never left her. She often spoke longingly 
of going there, and even though she never did get 
to Tali and the Erh Hai lake, she felt that she 
knew that region intimately through her studies. 


Once again she returned to this country by way 
of Europe, in 1932, and during the absence of Mr. 
Tsunoda, she was temporarily placed in charge of 
the Japanese collections at Columbia University. 
When this job came to an end, she looked forward 
to settling down permanently at some institution 
of learning where she could continue her research 
in her own quite remarkable library, and at the 
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same time pass on her knowledge to students. 
Throughout her life as an Oriental scholar, she 
had almost a sense of dedication in her desire to 
communicate her enthusiasm for the great cultures 
of the Orient, and she felt thwarted when she 
found that she could not obtain the type of posi- 
tion that she deserved because of her exceptional 
background. However, the Depression was still 
on, and openings were not available. 


After a year of free-lance writing and research 
for Upton Close and for the Japan Society of New 
York, she went to Mills College in 1934 to study 
and to teach. In 1935 she was appointed Librarian 
of the Art Library there, and about the same time 
she began work for her doctorate at the University 
of California. During the next five years, she not 
only worked on her degree, but devoted much time 
to other writing, even publishing her own maga- 
zine, Leaves from a Western Garden, into which 
she put some of her most interesting work. These 
were years of frustration and discouragement, but 
those who really knew her are aware that she never 
lost her deep enthusiasm and her warm sensitivity. 
The former quality is quite apparent in her arti- 
cles of devoted scholarship, while the latter appears 
in her very moving poetry, written during these 
years, 

In 1940 she obtained her Ph. D. degree with a 
thesis on a famous pair of swords (still unpub- 
lished), and two years later she became a Research 
Analyst in Chinese and Japanese for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. She left this in 1946 to return 
to Asia as Arts and Monuments Specialist for the 
United States Army in Korea. This post she 
accepted in the hope that if she once got to Asia 
again she would find some way of visiting Yunnan. 
However, in Korea her old fondness for temples 
and shrines returned, and with the increased mo- 
bility offered by jeeps to supplement her bicycle 
trips, she managed to see a phenomenal amount of 
the country, and began to collect notes for a book 
on Korean art. She returned to this country in 
the fall of 1948 with voluminous notes and more 
additions to her library, but she was soon forced to 
limit her work due to illness, and she died on 
March Ist 1950, at Washington, D. C. 


In her kindness and generosity to others, Helen 
Chapin was constantly trying to help younger 
students up the ladder of knowledge on which she 
had climbed so high herself. And having at times 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining books and 
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art examples, she was anxious that the library and 
collections which she had accumulated on her 
travels should be made available to students. In 
this spirit, even before she realized the seriousness 
of her illness, she generously gave them to Bryn 
Mawr College, her Alma Mater, to form a nucleus 
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of study material for future Far Eastern scholars. 
These, with her numerous articles and poems, will 
form a worthy memorial to a life of undaunted 
scholarship. 

ScHvuyLER CAMMANN 
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The Code of Maimonides. Book Thirteen, The 
Book of Civil Laws. Translated from the 
Hebrew by J. RABINOWITZ. Pp. xxiv + 345. 
The Code of Maimonides. Book Fourteen, 
The Book of Judges. Translated from the 
Hebrew by ABRAHAM M. HERSHMAN. Pp. xxv 
-- 335. New Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1949. 5 dollars each. Yale Judaica Series. 
Editors: Julian Obermann, Louis Ginzberg, 
Harry A. Wolfson. Vols. II and III. 


Maimonides tells us that he wrote this Code so 
that any one wishing to know the whole Law need 
do no more than read first the Written Law and 
then this work of his: the enquirer would thus be 
saved the difficult labour of weighing the argu- 
ments and alternatives contained in Mishnah and 
Gemara, and of consulting the comments of the 
post-Talmudic teachers, the Geonim; for here in 
this Code, the Mishneh Torah, every rule, custom, 
enactment and decree pertaining to the Oral Law 
was included, set forth in due order and in simple, 
unambiguous language. 

His title, Mishneh Torah, is significant and 
almost startling in its assertiveness. The words 
come from Deut. 17: 18 and Josh. 8: 32, and mean 
‘Repetition of the Law,’ ‘Deuteronomy.’ Maim- 
onides is claiming that what Moses did for the 
Israelites in the wilderness of Moab (Deut. 1:5), 
he, Maimonides, was now doing for his contempo- 
raries in exile — restating and summing up the 
whole Torah, both what was written aforetime and 
what was later revealed to Israel through the piece- 
by-piece discovery and accumulation of the Oral 
Law. His purpose was to make easily accessible a 
complete statement of Jewish Laws and beliefs. 
There had been attempts before Maimonides, and 
there have been many attempts since, to give the 
simple sum of the teachings of the Talmud and 
the obligations laid upon Jews; but none of these 
is as comprehensive as that of Maimonides, and 
none quite so systematic and so logically con- 
vincing. It provoked opposition on several grounds 
when it first appeared, but it remains the out- 
standing and accepted definition of the Laws of 


Judaism, and the most conspicuous landmark in 
rabbinic study in the middle ages. 

The Mishneh Torah was, then, an obvious choice 
for the Editors of the Yale Judaica Series, the 
aim of which is to make available for English 
readers the most important of the ancient and 
medieval Jewish classics. 

The two volumes now before us (the last two of 
the fourteen Books into which the Code is divided) 
cover the laws dealing with bailees, trustees, debts, 
courts of law, laws of evidence, mourning. mon- 
archy and war. Although this approach to Maim- 
onides and his swmma judaica does not introduce 
the reader at once to the more specifically Jewish 
elements of Judaism, it has the merit (from the 
point of view of the newcomer) of demonstrating 
rabbinic legal methods precisely in fields well 
traversed in Gentile legal systems, and in problems 
familiar in the domestic affairs of most people. 

The names of the three Editors of the Judaica 
Series are a persuasive guarantee of the standard 
of scholarship to be expected, and any criticism 
of these two volumes is reduced to comment on a 
few petty points (e.g. the fussy and inconsistent 
use of parentheses, over-abundance of transliterated 
Hebrew terms, lapses like ‘Nazarite’ and even 
‘hermaphrodyte’). There is, however, one excep- 
tion, affecting the final Treatise of Book Fourteen 
(Laws Concerning Kings and Wars). It is here 
(xi: 4) that there occurs the famous passage in 
which Maimonides gives his view on Jesus, Chris- 
tianity and Islam and their position in the mes- 
sianic scheme of things. This ‘ Yale Maimonides,’ 
it cannot be doubted, will remain standard for 
generations to come, and will inevitably be con- 
sulted by any one who wishes to check this much- 
referred-to passage. But he will not find it in loco 
in the Yale translation; he will likewise look in 
vain for any guidance in the Notes to the para- 
graph in question. Dr. Hershman’s translation 
(p. 240) of the paragraph keeps to the text of the 
ordinary modern printed editions of the Code, 
derived from earlier texts which had been severely 
bowdlerised in deference to the susceptibilities of 
the Christian censor. Here is surely a case where 
a translation of the complete and uncensored text, 
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bracketed or otherwise, should have appeared in 
its proper place, with a brief note on the textual 
authorities for it. Dr. Hershman does, in fact, 
give the missing passage, but only in the course 
of his Introduction, which is not where the 
enquirer will look for it. 

The method of the volumes is admirably work- 
manlike and compact: a full summary of contents, 
an Introduction (chiefly concerned with the rela- 
tionship of the contents of each Book to Scripture 
and Mishnah, and with outstanding details of 
archaeological or biographical interest), a plain 
Translation, and Notes at the end of the volume 
(primarily dealing with Maimonides’ sources, the 
identification of which has always been the princi- 
pal problem in study of the Mishneh Torah). 

The respective translators of the two Books 
provide a contrast. Mr. Rabinowitz writes as a 
lawyer for lawyers; but although the layman is at 
first somewhat disconcerted by such terms as gagors 
and donees, bailors and seizees, hypothecs and 
writings obligatory, he can without undue effort 
acquire the new vocabulary and he will soon appre- 
ciate the clarity and simplicity of the rendering 
as a whole. There is, of course, a risk that, in 
taking over technical phraseology from one lan- 
guage to do duty for the technical terms belonging 
to a very different kind of language and civiliza- 
tion, a blurring of sense may result by reason of 
alien connotations. Mr. Rabinowitz seems to have 
steered clear of this danger, and his method is to 
be welcomed as a contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of the Tannaitic terminology (cf. his render- 
ing of the Mishnaic sali3 as ‘one who holds a 
document in escrow’). 


Dr. Hershman, on the other hand, excels in 
fluency and readableness—but at a price. He ap- 
proves (p. xxi) the policy of preserving ‘the flavor 


and spirit of the original’; but it is questionable 
whether he has succeeded in doing so. Maimonides 
achieves simplicity and lucidity largely by adhering 
to the prim, austere, repetitive and formula-like 
mannerisms of the Mishnah. This style is not 
inadequately reflected by Mr. Rabinowitz in his 
formal legalistically-coloured English; but it is 
frequently overlaid or wholly lost by the exuber- 
ance of Dr Hershman’s style and his proneness to 
paraphrase. He has a liking for the current collo- 
quialism (e. g., p. 84, ‘inconsequential’ = of no 
consequence; p. 160, ‘located’ = found; p. 241, 
‘demoted’), for the rotund and pompous phrase 
(e.g., hats ha-makkeh, ‘the man who smites,’ 
p. 46, becomes ‘the functionary charged with ad- 
ministering the scourging’; the blunt Mishnaic 
kesad, which does duty for ‘thus’ or ‘e.g.,’ be- 
comes, p. 86, ‘ to cite concrete examples,’ or, p. 142, 
‘to elucidate this point’), and for the ‘genteel 
variant’ (e. g., ‘ flogging’ is apt to become ‘ flagel- 
lation’; on p. 5, in consecutive lines, Soterim is 
rendered first ‘officers’ and then ‘executive offi- 
cials’; while sin or transgression become ‘ religious 
delinquency’). Fondness for the smooth cliché 
entices him on one occasion (p. 227) into a wrong 
translation: ’en b’libbo koadh does not mean ‘the 
man who is not physically fit’; while (p. 242) 
Dr. Hershman’s paraphrase ‘Comforts within 
reach of all,’ apt though it may be as a slogan for 
the ‘ Welfare State,’ scarcely preserves ‘the color 
and flavour’ of Maimonides’ phrase describing the 
Messianic State when ‘All delightsome things 
shall be plentiful as dust.’ 

But it should not go unsaid that Dr. Hershman’s 
paraphrases often (e.g. p. 65, Sanh. 21:11) con- 
vey the sense of the original happily and exactly. 


H. Dansy 
Curist CHurcH, OxForD 





Nubian Treasure: An Account of the Discoveries 
at Ballana and Qustul. By WALTER B. Emery. 
Pp. 72 + x + 48 photographic plates. London: 
MetTHUEN & Co., 1948. 


This little book is an attempt to present to the 
layman an account of the sensational and impor- 
tant discoveries made at two X-Group sites in 
Lower Nubia in the course of the Egyptian An- 
tiquities Department’s Archaeological Survey of 


Nubia, 1929-34. The official scientific report of 
these excavations? was published in 1938 and pro- 
vides the scholarly evidence in full detail. Both 
publications are by the same author, the earlier 
and exhaustive one addressed to the specialist, the 
later one to the general public. This reviewer, 
himself a specialist, has found a comparison of 





* Service des Antiquités de l’Egypte. Mission Archéo- 
logique de Nubie 1929-34. The Royal Tombs of Ballana 
and Qustul. Cairo, Government Press. 1938. 
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the two treatments of absorbing interest and is 
filled with admiration for the author’s successful 
handling of a difficult problem. Thoughtful schol- 
ars are very cognizant of the fact that their sci- 
entific writings are too often read only by their 
colleagues although they frequently contain much 
material of general interest. The layman cannot 
be expected to wade through the mass of detail 
necessary to such writing, nor could he often have 
the time or training to profit by it. Mr. Fmery 
has solved this problem neatly and with con- 
siderable skill and he has not ‘written down’ to 
his public. He has made a judicious selection of 
such material as would be intelligible to the non- 
specialist without the use of technical terminology. 
Were majox archaeological reports more frequently 
followed by such simplified accounts addressed to 
the general public, a wider interest in and under- 
standing and support of field excavations would 
result, to everyone’s advantage. Although not all 
archaeologists have either the time or the rare 
combination of gifts displayed by Mr. Emery, it 
is greatly to be hoped that others will follow his 
example. 


The text of Nubian Treasure is divided into 
seven chapters and occupies slightly less than half 
of this modest volume, the remainder being taken 
up by 48 phctographic plates, each accompanied 
by rather full textual descriptions. The scientific 
report covers 32 chapters in one volume while the 
118 plates are bound separately. The difference in 
treatment as between the official report (Royal 
Tombs) and the popular account (Nubian Treas- 
ure) may be gauged by the following list of 
chapter headings in the two books. 


Royal Tombs Nubian Treasure 


1. Work of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey. 

2. Lower Nubia, Land and 

People. 

. The Discovery. 

3,4. Historical Outline of 
Nubia from Earliest 
Times through X-Group. 


. The Discovery. 5 

. Outline of Nubian His- 
tory, 3rd to 6th Cent. 
A. D. 

. Nationality of X-Group 
Peoples. 

. Burial Customs. 

. Tombs of Qustul and 
Contents. 

6. Tombs of Ballana and 
Contents. 

7-32. Detailed Studies of 
the Finds in various 
Categories. 


6. Tombs of Qustul. 


7. Tombs of Ballana. 
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In Nubian Treasure, Chapters 1 and 2 have 
been written as background material to acquaint 
the reader with both the setting and the history 
of archaeological work in Lower Nubia, material 
not necessary to those in the profession. Similarly, 
Chapters 3 and 4 give the history of the region 
over a much longer period than was thought neces- 
sary in the official report. In the parallel chapters 
describing the tombs and their contents, Royal 
Tombs deals with all the 183 tombs on the two 
sites and with all objects found, while Nubian 
Treasure describes only the nine most interesting 
ones, and of their contents mentions only the more 
significant pieces. 

One of a reviewer’s functions is to take excep- 
tion to statements which he believes to be wrong, 
a duty which is not pleasant. This reviewer is in 
the happy position of finding almost nothing af 
which to cavil. He would have preferred that the 
name of the village of Kuft be consistently spelled 
—on p. 2 it appears as Guft—and that it had been 
correctly located on the map on p. 6—it should lie 
between Qena and Luxor. He also thinks that the 
northern limit of Lower Nubia (at Aswan) should 
have been indicated on that map. Reisner’s dis- 
coveries at Kerma, referred to on p. 9, were made 
in the winter of 1913-14 and not in 1911. With 
reference to the effects of Petronius’ invasion of 
Meroé (p. 25) the author’s statement is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. The Roman’s defeat of Kandake 
(a title borne by many Meroitic queens, not the 
name of an individual) led to his penetration as 
far as Napata, but it should be noted that he never 
reached the heart of the kingdom at Meroé. His 
campaign, while it may well have shaken Meroitic 
power in Lower Nubia, does not appear to have 
had very serious repercussions at the capital, for 
within a generation of Petronius’ expedition the 
Meroitic King Natakamani appears on the scene 
as a prolific builder whose monuments from Argo 
above the Third Cataract to Naga south of Meroé 
testify to a reign of considerable wealth and to a 
ruler with energy and authority over a large part 
of the country. 

Quite apart from the general appeal of this 
book as an account of discovery and excavation, 
the art historian will find the excellent photo- 
graphs a mine of source material. These amazingly 
rich tombs of the 3rd to 6th centuries A. D. con- 
tained a treasure of royal regalia, horse trappings, 
and a variety of other furnishings, especially in 
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metal, so well preserved that they provide invalu- 
able evidence to illustrate the cross current of 
influences which affected Lower Nubia toward the 
end of the Roman Empire. Here in one homo- 
geneous group may be studied the debased sur- 
vivals of ancient Egyptian motifs as interpreted 
by Meroitic civilization and influenced by Rome, 
Byzantium, and Hastern Christianity. The X- 
Group people, subjected as they were to the impact 
both of the waning paganism of Africa and the 
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rising Christianity of Rome and Byzantium, and 
serving as a buffer between the two at their point 
of contact in the upper Nile valley, had not de- 
veloped any very pronounced art forms of their 
own, so that the interplay of the influences indi- 
cated is not submerged by local characteristics. 


Dows DuNHAM 
MusecuM oF Fine Arts, 
Boston, MAssaCHUSETTS 





The epigrams attributed to Bhartrhari ... collected 
and critically edited. By D. D. Kosamst. 
(Singhi Jain Series, 23.) Pp. [8] + viii 
+ 84 -+ 240, 2 frontispieces, 2 plates. Bom- 
bay: BHARATIYA VipyA BHaAvan, 1948. 

Lilavai, a romantic kavya in Mahdarastri Prakrit, 
of Kothala, with the Sanskrit vrtti of a Jaina 
author. Critically edited... by...A.N. 
UpapuyE. (Singhi Jain Series, 31.) Pp. 
xxvill + 88 + 384, 2 frontispieces, 8 plates. 
Bombay: BHARaTiyA VipyA BHAvan, 1949. 


The series in which these volumes appear is only 
a part of the distinguished publications of the 
Bombay teaching and publishing institution called 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan (‘Indian Academy’). 
This series is mainly concerned with Jain and 
Prakrit works, but the first title listed is of con- 
siderably broader importance in the field of San- 
skrit literature and deserves a more searching 
review than considerations of time and journal 
space will allow. 


(1) The great Poona critical edition of the 
Mahabharata has begun to inspire Indian scholar- 
ship to other feats of text criticism. Fittingly 
enough, one of the first of these works has been 
performed by a mathematician—an Indian Grass- 
mann—who, urged on by Sukthankar, the great epic 
editor, has attempted to learn what he could ‘ about 
the transmission of a small popular work in San- 
skrit’ (p.1), the Satakatraya of Bhartrhari. In 
the case of this very popular work, as in the epic, 
the manuscripts offered themselves as a tangled 
jungle, and the editor claims only ‘to have pre- 
pared the first critical edition’ (8). He has, in 
truth, laid a solid groundwork for all future work 


on this text. If the criticism is made that evi- 
dences of haste are visible in the edition (e.g. the 
appearance in the introduction of lists of variant 
readings not incorporated in the critical apparatus 
because the printing had proceeded too far when 
important manuscripts came in), this criticism 
may rightly be shrugged off as that of a perfec- 
tionist philologian, who should not reasonably find 
fault with what was, after all, the avocation of a 
scientist, undertaken in a most troublous time and 
brought, after all, to a successful conclusion for 
which scholars will long be thankful. 

Space will not permit too detailed a review. 
I would call attention, as a generality, to the unex- 
pected, but most interesting, emergence of a demon- 
stration (56-9) that the manuscript tradition of 
the work originated in Rajasthan, that it spread 
thence to the ‘ Dravidian peninsula’ and to Maha- 
rastra, and that pandits from Maharastra carried 
their home version to points as far distant as 
Bengal (17th century, going there from their 
Benares settlements to study logic) and Tanjore 
(with the Mahratta Tanjore mahirajas). Kashmir, 
Nepal, Mithila, and Bengal had no local versions, 
and the present popularity of the Satakatraya as 
a source for school reading outside the western 
and southern areas is a modern development. 

Kosambi’s style in his preface and introduction 
is light and witty. I cannot refrain from quoting 
" Kosambi? s law’ (10) based on his experiences in 
getting access to 377 manuscripts: ‘ the actual use- 
value of a MS is inversely proportional to the fuss 
made in lending it.’ 

In spite of the extreme value of this first critical 
edition of Bhartrhari, some criticism is in order. 

The introduction is at times obscure on points 
which are of importance in judging the editor’s 
results. For example, it seems to be nowhere made 
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clear in an explicit way how closely the two South- 
ern archetypes y and 8, or the versions X, Y, T, 
G, M within the archetype 8, and W, which is the 
only version in y, agree in the order of their 
stanzas.1 This perhaps seems a somewhat trivial 
objection, since one can agree with the editor that 
the Southern arrangement in paddhatis (logically 
grouped decades or scores) is a rearrangement of 
the more unsystematic original order represented 
in the Northern versions. However, without defi- 
nite knowledge of this matter, T am unsure whether 
one purposeful rearrangement is posited, from 
which all the Southern versions stemmed, or 
whether several independent rearrangements are 
involved. This, to go further, helps to obscure the 
hypothesis of O, the ‘single defective codex’ from 
which one of the Northern archetypes (8) and one 
of the Southern archetypes (8) are said to de- 
scend (63). The crucial point about the hypo- 
thetical O is that the verse asérah (numbered 83) 
and the following verse (numbered 287, and in all 
probability rather to be shifted to position after 
83) are telescoped by haplography in the arche- 
types B and 8, the second half of asdérah and the 
first half of the following verse being lost, since 
the second halves of both verses begin in the same 
way, with tatha ’py.? If the Southern recension is 
really a unified recension, rearrangement having 
taken place once and once only, I fail to see how 
this can be reconciled with the postulated hap- 
lography of O, which ‘could not have happened 
in more than one manuscript.’ The facts seem 
clear, insofar as the archetypes a and 8 do not 
have paddhati arrangement and the archetypes y 
and 8 do have it, and also insofar as B and 8 do 
show haplographic telescoping of the verse asdrah 
and the following verse and a and y do not show 
it. But I feel that the editor’s interpretation is 
untenable. I suggest the following possibilities. 
(1) More than one rearrangement into paddhatis 
is involved,— which gives us three recensions, 
Northern, Maharastrian, and Southern; the rear- 
rangement resulting in this Southern recension 
took place in a manuscript of group 8, marked 





+ Nor can this information easily be found in the same 
editor’s earlier edition of archetype 5: Sataka-trayam of 
Bhartrhari [The Southern Archetype ...] ... critically 
edited by D. D. Kosambi (Bharatiya Vidya Series, 9; 
Bombay, 1946). 

* The critical note to verse 83 omits J in its list of 
versions showing the haplographic result. This is by no 
means the only misprint in the book. 


like all 8 manuscripts at that time by the hap- 
lography. The rearrangement resulting in the 
Mahiarastrian recension took place in a manuscript 
of group a, without the haplography. For this 
possibility explicit information about the order, 
such as I asked for above, is required. (2) Or, 
some contamination has taken place, whereby 
either a manuscript ancestral to all of 3 received 
the haplographice verse from a manuscript of the 
8 tradition, or a manuscript ancestral to all of B 
received the haplographic verse from a manuscript 
of the & tradition, or there has been extensive, but 
suspiciously bunched, contamination of groups of 
manuscripts. Undoubtedly the questions here asked 
could be settled by examination of all the critical 
material given by the editor, and in fact the data 
on the order of verses in the editor’s various 
Southern versions is given. However, the synoptic 
chart gives the verses of all versions in alphabetical 
order. In consequence, reconstruction of the ver- 
sion orders would be a long job, for which this 
reviewer does not now have time. A synoptic chart 
of the actual text orders would have been difficult 
to construct. Two charts would have been neces- 
sary, one for the versions rearranged by paddhatis, 
one for the other versions, and apparently almost 
insuperable obstacles would have been raised by 
the extensive arbitrary rearrangements that took 
place within all, or nearly all, versions. Yet I sus- 
pect that the ingenious editor could have con- 
structed such charts, and certainly the information 
contained in them in this form would have been 
invaluable to students of the text. 


Kosambi displays a healthy scepticism about 
many of the previous results of enquiry into the 
problem of Bhartrhari’s date. He rejects the identi- 
fication with the grammarian Bhartrhari, and 
probably quite rightly, since he presents several 
instances of quite irrefutable, non-Paninian forms 
in the stanzas (e. g. Siksatu in 48b instead of the 
‘correct’ Siksatim). This, therefore, makes the 
middle of the 7th century A. D. unlikely as the poet’s 
date. But it is not so easy to follow Kosambi in 
his desire to make Bhartrhari earlier than that 
(‘the author of our group I stanzas could not have 
lived so late as the 7th century’; 79). No evidence 
is really adduced. It is assumed, though never 
proved, that Bhartrhari must have lived prior to 
Kalidasa and to the ‘reconstructed’ Paiicatantra, 
since several of his verses are also found in the 
latter work and one in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. No 
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argument drawn from this, however, can be any- 
thing but subjective, without material differences 
of reading on which arguments could be based. 
Is Kosambi’s real argument the non-Paninian 
traits in Bhartrhari? If so, there is no firm ground 
for any conclusion, and this seems to be Kosambi’s 
final statement (81): ‘we still do not know who 
he was.’ 

In spite of criticisms, Dr. Kosambi’s critical 
methods are sound and Sanskrit scholarship will 
long be indebted to his pioneer labors in this 
difficult textual problem. 


(2) This first edition of the Lilivai of Koi- 
hala, an important Prakrit kavya (circa 800 A.D.) 


is one of Dr. Upadhye’s long series of labors in 
rescuing from the perils of manuscript existence 
Jain and Hindu doctrinal and secular works. This 
work is of Hindu authorship; its Sanskrit com- 
mentary is by a Jain monk of Gujarat. The variant 
readings of the few manuscripts are given, the 
fragmentary Sanskrit commentary is printed, and 
the edition is provided with copious introductory 
essays in English (87 pp.), an index of verses 
(199-216), a very extensive glossary with text 
references (217-320), and an English commentary 
on difficult passages with a running summary of 
the story (321-78). 
M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Indo-Aryan Loan-words in Malayalam. By K. 
GoDAVARMA. Pp. ix + 252. Mavelikara, Tra- 
vancore: RAMAVARMA AND Bros., 1946. 


This book embodies the results of the researches 
that the author carried out for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy of the University of London, 
under the guidance of Professor R. L. Turner, 
Director of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 
Written in 1933, the author claims to have made 
certain improvements and additions to the original 
of the thesis, which is ‘an attempt to explain the 
origin of the Indo-Aryan element in Malayalam 
vocabulary and to classify the loan words according 
to their sources, i.e. Sanskrit, Middle Indo-Aryan 
or New Indo-Aryan.’ It consists of four parts: 
(1) Introduction, wherein the historical relation 
of Malayalam with Sanskrit, Middle Indo-Aryan 
and New Indo-Aryan is discussed and the phono- 
logical results of the study of the borrowing are 
summarized; (2) Classification of the loanwords 
on phonological lines and with reference to their 
sources; (3) Grammatical suffixes of the loan- 
words; (4) Index. 

The loanwords are classified into five main types: 
(1) ‘Sanskrit words borrowed without change of 
form or meaning, the only difference being in the 
Malayalam terminations or in the shortening of 
final vowels,’ e. g. dharmam < dharma; (2) ‘ San- 
skrit words with a change of meaning,’ e. g. avadhi 
with the peculiar meaning of ‘leave, holiday’; 
(3) ‘Sanskrit words modified in form to suit the 


Malayalam ways of pronunciation,’? e.g. kavzam, 
céttan, picca; (4) ‘ Middle Indo-Aryan words’; 
(5) New Indo-Aryan words. 

The book presents a fair picture of the enormous 
amount of loanwords in Malayalam (and South 
Dravidian in general), and though some of the 
words represented here as Indo-Aryan loans in 
Dravidian may be either loans in Indo-Aryan from 
Dravidian or loans in both Dravidian and Indo- 
Aryan from Munda or some other source,” the 
book is indeed a commendable attempt to study a 
very important problem in Dravidian linguistics, 
and is highly stimulating, especially since it is 
almost the first systematic attempt of its kind. 

There are in the book unfortunately quite a few 
(what have to be regarded as) errors and unac- 
ceptable statements which, it is hoped, the author 
will try to rectify in a future edition. Below are 
noted some of these. 

The statement on p. 19 that ‘the practice 
hitherto followed among Malayalam etymologists 
was to regard every Indo-Aryan word in the 
Malayalam vocabulary as a direct borrowing from 
Sanskrit’ is not true. Even the vriti of the four- 
teenth century Malayalam grammar Lilatilakam 





* The use of the term ‘ Malayalam ways of pronuncia- 
tion’ is unhappy; the author evidently means the 
Malayalam phonetic system. 

*See T. Burrow, Some Dravidian words in Sanskrit, 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1945. 79-120; 
Loan-words in Sanskrit, TPS, 1946. 1-30; Dravidian 
Studies VII, BSOAS 12. 365-96; F. B. J. Kuiper, Proto- 
Munda words in Sanskrit (Amsterdam, 1948). 
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(which was undoubtedly written in the same period 
and probably by the author himself) recognizes 
the Prakritic element in Malayalam (op. cit. II, 5, 
commentary), though it appears to be true that no 
attempt at a detailed study of the problem was 
made till the time of this essay in 1933. 

On p. 12 it is stated that a glottal stop is heard 
in the pronunciation of tm and Im; there seems 
to be no justification for the use of the term glottal 
stop for what may very well be described as a 
glottal catch,s even when an implosion is actu- 
ally heard between, which itself would be rather 
unusual. The phonetic observations about the 
‘palatalised r’ (81) are interesting, but the use 
of the term ‘alveolar’ for the heavily trilled r 
which is produced almost in the same position as 
the retroflex ¢ and / is misleading. On p. 103 ap- 
pears the following statement: ‘n shows the same 
change as Malayalam intervocalic n, which although 
written with the letter for dental n is pronounced 
as an alveolar sound.’ This is strange in view of 
the fact that there is only one character for the 
two (namely, the dental and the alveolar) varieties 
of n in Malayalam. 

The author takes for granted that in primitive 
Dravidian voiced stops existed in initial positions 
and refers to Jules Bloch’s ideas expressed in his 
paper ‘Sanskrit and Dravidian’ (see p. 30). It 
is easy to see from the materials and the methods 
employed by Professor Bloch in the paper under 
reference that such a view is inadmissible.* It is 
wrong to say that v is the only voiced sound oc- 
curring initially in native Malayalam words (30). 
vi, m, and the dental nasal n are common initial 
sounds and are fully voiced. Again, the statement 
that Malayalam 7 changes to e before all single 
consonants (40) is erroneous, since forms like 
ceri < ciri, toteyil < totiyil would be unusual. The 
remark, incidentally, that ‘the conditions under- 
lying this change have nothing to do with the 
place of articulation or the back position of the 
vowel’ is contradicted by the one on this point 
in the last paragraph on p. 39. The Malayalam 





* A laboratory investigation of the Malayalam ‘ glottal 
stop’ may show that the so-celled stop is really a glottal 
constriction that only reduces but never stops the vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords, as has been proved in the case of 
the Danish ‘glottal stop’ (see E. Haugen, Language 
25. 281). 

‘Cf. T. Burrow, Dravidian Studies I, BSOAS 9.711 ff. 


long stops do not have merely the value of the 
single stops of other languages, as stated on p. 94, 
but they receive definitely more stress. Thus the 
representation of New Indo-Aryan -k- as -kk- (94) 
and Indo-Aryan -t- as -tt- (100) is the direct re- 
sult of the peculiar Malayalam (and Tamil) stress 
system. Malayalam -t- does not become -d-, as 
stated on p. 100; in cultured colloquials it is 
evaluated as 8, while in the ‘vulgar’ colloquials 
its surd value is preserved more often than not. 

Several etymological observations also cannot be 
accepted without qualification. For instance, it is 
not justified to state that forms like ammdvan (12), 
pavata (14) are Sanskrit and Middle Indo-Aryan 
loanwords, without proof to show that they are so; 
they could very well be considered as loanwords 
in Indo-Aryan from Dravidian. The possibility 
that some of the loan-words in Dravidian may be 
from Munda has also to be taken into considera- 
tion.’ It may be pointed out in this connection 
that only in the case of kantd- ‘ rhinoceros’ does 
the author suspect a Dravidian loan into Indo- 
Aryan. The statement on p. 98 that ‘ Telugu -d- 
< Primitive Dravidian -d- — ] in Malayalam’ is 
erroneous. Telugu d@ in such instances is clearly 
from earlier 1.° 


One would wish that the author had used the 
common practice in regard to diacritics and not 
introduced novelties which only serve to confuse. 
The index consists of six sections which is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage for purposes of reference. Un- 
less one knows from what source a word has been 
borrowed one has sometimes to look through all 
the six sections to find it! 

In revising the thesis the author might have 
made use of such writings of the late Professor 
L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar as Primer of Malayalam 
Phonology, Grammar in Lilatilakam, and Evolu- 
tion of Malayalam Morphology with considerable 
profit. However, with all its mistakes and short- 
comings the book provides a valuable tool to the 
student of Dravidian linguistics for the study of 
the problem of loanwords in Dravidian. 


A. C. SEKHAR 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





5 See footnote 2 above. 
*See L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Tamil 1, Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, 9. 140 ff. 
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Confucius, the man and the myth. By H. G. 
CreEL. Pp. xi,363. New York: THE JoHN 
Day Company, 1949. $5.00. 


This is an outstanding book, and, like all of 
Professor Creel’s writings, one that combines ex- 
haustive scholarship with an ease of style and 
ability to synthesize which make it a pleasure to 
the reader. Among books on China it is unusual 
for the way in which it incorporates a wide variety 
of Western political and social writings, in them- 
selves quite unconnected with China, to throw 
added light on its subject through judicious com- 
parison. Undoubtedly its major merit, however, 
is its careful utilization of the results of modern 
textual criticism of Chinese sources. By means of 
these it strips Confucius of the layers of myth and 
distortion which have successively accrued about 
him, and shows step by step how these took shape. 
The result is a picture of Confucius and early 
Confucianism often strikingly different from the 
long-accepted version. 

The book begins with three chapters describing 
Confucius’ social and political background and the 
major sources for the period; continues with seven 
chapters on Confucius’ life, character, disciples, 
and activities as a teacher, scholar, philosopher, 
and social and political reformer ; then in the next 
four chapters describes the early history of Con- 
fucianism, its struggles with rival schools of 
thought, temporary eclipse under the Ch’in empire, 
and final ‘ triumph ’” under that of the Han. There- 
after the story jumps to the impact of Confucian 
thought upon the Western world in the 17th and 
18th centuries and closes with a brief account of 
Confucianism under the Chinese Republic. Then 
comes an Appendix discussing the authenticity 
of the Confucian Analects, followed by over sixty 
pages of notes, references, bibliography, and index. 

It is inevitable that the very scope and origin- 
ality of a work of this kind make it a peculiarly 
inviting target for criticism. There are two of 
these which to this reviewer seem of major impor- 
tance. One is the implication—conscious or uncon- 
scious on the part of the author—that (a) Con- 
fucianism was superior to all its ideological rivals 
of the last few centuries B. c., and (b) within Con- 
fucianism itself, Confucius was superior to any 
of his followers. This point of view, so it seems 
to the reviewer, causes the author to give less than 
full justice to the other schools of thought, or 
indeed, to the steady maturing of thought that 
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occurred within Confucianism itself. This bias 
appears most conspicuously in ch. 12, but occurs 
elsewhere as well. Only a few instances can here 
be cited as illustration: 

P. 184: What is the basis for the statement that 
the office of leader of the Mohist school was ‘ in- 
herited ’? 

P. 15%: Inasmuch as the Legalists advocated 
strict regimentation of the people, it is argued 
that they, rather than the Confucianists, were 
‘calling for something like a “return to the ways 
of antiquity.”’ This statement seems to indicate 
a misunderstanding of the nature of the historical 
process in ancient China. Legalist regimentation, 
as epitomized by the Ch’in empire, with its cur- 
tailment of feudal privilege, its centralized bureau- 
cracy, universalized law code, and mechanized 
controls over human beings, is open to severe 
criticism on moral grounds. Surely, however, it 


does not represent a ‘return to antiquity,’ for 
nothing like it was ever previously known in China. 
It is worlds apart from the decentralized, feudal- 
istic, personalized, non-legalistic society of the 
early Chou period. 

P. 59: It is stated that Confucianism, inasmuch 
as it recognized pleasure as a necessary part of life, 


“was unique among the principal philosophies of 
ancient China, Each of the others, having in 
different ways some tendency toward totalitarian- 
ism, tended to frown upon enjoyment, at least 
for the common people.’ Here we have three 
rather dubious assertions or implications: (1) 
Confucianism itself had no tendency toward tota- 
litarianism. Yet Creel himself later quotes with 
approval (p. 209) the statement of H. H. Dubs 
that ‘ Hsiintzu developed Confucianism into an 
authoritarian system.’ The difference between 
totalitarianism and authoritarianism would seem 
to be more of degree than of kind. (2) Confucian- 
ism (and with it, Creel then goes on to argue, 
Confucius himself) was unique in advocating 
pleasure for the common people. Yet as proof, 
Cree] fails to adduce a single passage from the 
Analects. The best he can do is to quote a story 
about Confucius from the comparatively late Book 
of Rites, which he himself admits to be ‘ no doubt 
apochryphal.’ (3) Lao Tzu’s opposition to pleasure 
for the common man is said to be indicated by the 
fact that he ‘condemned adornment and wished 
the people to be “without desire.”’ This argu- 
ment overlooks two points: (a) Pleasure or happi- 
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hess is a subjective concept. Lao Tzu’s concept of 
it differed from that of the Confucianists, but 
this does not mean that he, any more than they, 
was uninterested in happiness for the common man. 
(b) Lao Tzu’s doctrine of ‘absence of desire’ 
really implied the making of the desires fewer 
(and hence more readily gratified), not their 
complete elimination. This appears in his ch. 29, 
urging men to ‘ discard the excessive, the extrava- 
gant, the extreme,’ or ch. 80, advocating that the 
people are to ‘obtain their food sweet, their 
clothing beautiful, their homes comfortable, and 
their rustic tasks pleasurable.’ * 

A second and even more basic criticism, though 
closely connected with the forgoing, is that in 
this book Creel has tried unduly to ‘ democratize ’ 
Confucianism is general and Confucius in parti- 
cular. It is true that in several places (pp. 151, 
164, 252-3, 288) he warns against the assumption 
that Confucian ‘ democracy’ is the same as what 
is today meant by this term. Nevertheless, it is 
the reviewer’s opinion that the repeated linking 
of the word ‘democratic’ with Confucius and 
Confucianism throughout the book builds up an 
impression which in its totality is misleading. 
Typical is the remark on p. 289: ‘It [the body 
of ideals advocated by Confucius] resembled what 
is today called the “democratic way of life,” 
except that Confucius advocated it with more 
zeal and enthusiasm than is often associated with 
modern democracy.’ 

The reviewer would not dispute many of the 
good things that the author has to say about Con- 
fucianism, but only his attempt to interpret these 
in terms of democracy. The political ideal of 
Confucianism has ever been a harmoniously fun- 
tioning class society, in which each individual 
accepts without complaint his particular social 
status and performs what is demanded from him 
according to that status. This is not democracy, 
even though Confucianism at the same time has 
granted to particular individuals the possibility 
of movement from one social class to another. 

Let us take the case of the founder of the Han 
dynasty as an example. On p. 227 Creel describes 


1Cf. Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, 
transl. by D. Bodde, I, 188 (Peiping, 1937). Even the 
Mohists, as a matter of fact, may perhaps, at least in 
theory, have been less unalterably opposed to the 
pleasurable things of life than is commonly supposed. 
Cf. Fung, op. cit., pp. 104-5. 
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him as a ‘ champion of relatively democratic rule.’ 
On p. 229, as partial evidence, he cites the way 
in which the Han founder ‘ had his officials select, 
in each district, a man whose years and character 
commanded the respect of the people, who was to 
represent the people and advise with the adminis- 
trative officials.’ ‘Thus,’ Creel comments, ‘ the 
people were given some voice in the government.’ 
To the reviewer, this passage indicates that the 
Han founder was probably a benevolent and well 
meaning man, but not that his rule was ‘ demo- 
cratic’ or even ‘relatively democratic.’ On the 
contrary, it illustrates a key difference between 
Confucian and democratic political concepts: the 
former never expected active participation by the 
common people in government, but always en- 
trusted their welfare to the hands of a theoretically 
benevolent ruling bureaucracy. 

Or again, Creel asserts on p. 222 that ‘ Con- 
fucianism owed its ultimate success to the fact that 
it was favored by the common people.’ More impor- 
tant, in the reviewer’s eyes, is the fact that Con- 
fucianism appealed to the ruling hierarchy because 
in the long run it was found to be best suited to 
the needs of that hierarchy. 

As a matter of fact, Creel himself admits (ch. 
12) that during the Han dynasty (and in later 
periods as well) Confucianism often came to be 
used as a tool for absolutism. Earlier, in tracing 
its pre-Han evolution, he states of Hsiin Tzu 
(p. 209) that he was ‘ authoritarian ’ and ‘ believed 
strongly in class distinctions.’ As to Mencius, 
though he is described as a ‘ snob’ on p. 190, it is 
also asserted on the next page that he ‘ was a strict 
believer in human equality.’ It is significant 
that at this point Creel fails to quote a saying of 
Mencius which has become one of the most famous 
formulations of the Confucian class theory : ‘ Some 
labor with their brains and some labor with their 
brawn. Those who labor with their brains govern 
others; those who labor with their brawn are 
governed by others. Those governed by others, 
feed them. Those who govern others, are fed by 
them. This is a universal principle in the world.’ ’ 

As for Confucius himself, the brief and frag- 
mentary nature of his sayings in the Analects 





2 Mencius, IIIa, 4, para. 6. Cf. also IIIa, 3, para. 14: 
‘If there were no men of a superior grade, there would 
be no one to rule the countrymen, If there were no 
countrymen, there would be no one to support the men 
of superior grade.’ 
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makes it unwise to press too dogmatically any 
arguments about him, one way or the other. Here 
there is only space to discuss what Creel has to 
say about Confucius’ views on education. Repeat- 
edly he states that Confucius was in favor of 
education for all of the people, and on p. 129 he 
quotes as proof two passages from the Analects: 
‘When the common people study the Way, they 
are easily directed’ (17.4); ‘To lead an unin- 
structed people to war is to throw them away’ 
(13.30). There is another passage (8.9) which 
seems to be contradictory to 17.4, for it reads: 
‘The people can be caused to follow it [the way], 
but they cannot be made to understand it.’ Creel 
relegates this to a footnote (p. 310, n. 4) with the 
remark that ‘the passage is not wholly clear, and 
we do not know its circumstances or particular 
reference.’ 

Now hsiao jen,’ the term rendered in 17.4 as 
‘common people,’ literally means ‘little men,’ 
‘petty men.’ Always, in its numerous occurrences 
in the Analects, it carries with it a derogatory 
connotation, implying moral rather than social 
inferiority. Usually it is contrasted with the 
person who in the Analects is the epitome of all 
the Confucian virtues, the chiin tzu (‘ superior man’ 
or moral ‘ gentleman’). Never is it used merely 
to denote the commoner in apposition to the well 
born aristocrat.* For the latter function, the term 
regularly used is min, ‘ people’ or ‘common people.’ 

It is noteworthy that never in the Analects is 
it said that the commoners, the min, are to ‘ study ’ 
(hsiieh, the term used of the hsiao jen in 17. 4). 
No doubt the reason is that the commoners possess 
neither the leisure nor the mental abilities neces- 
sary for the concentrated and somewhat individu- 
alized pursuit of learning that is implied by the 
term hsiieh.© The best that can be said of the 
min is that they should ‘be instructed’ (chiao, 
the term used in conjunction with them in Analects 
13. 30, quoted above). This latter word, which 
sometimes also means ‘to notify, ‘to command,’ 
seems to imply a process in which the recipient 


* The Chinese characters for this and other terms are 
listed at the end of this review. 

* Cf. esp. Analects 13.4, where Confucius disparagingly 
describes one of his disciples as a hsiao jen in a way 
that obviously refers to his moral deficiency rather than 
to any deficiency of birth. 

5In Analects 16.9 it is even specifically stated that 
the common people, min, toil but do not study, hsiieh. 
This passage, however, may be late. Cf. Creel, p. 221. 
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passively accepts without any particular speculation 
on his part the inculcated precepts of his superior.® 
In other words, it is a one-sided process quite 
lacking in the intellectual give-and-take that is 
implied by ‘study,’ Asiieh. Perhaps our terms 
‘indoctrinate’ or ‘indoctrination’ capture some- 
thing of its meaning. Hence when Confucius 
talks about chiao, ‘indoctrinating’ the people, he 
is referring to a process considerably different 
from what we think of as true ‘ education.’ 

Seen in this light, there would also seem to be 
no real contradiction between Analects 17.4: 
‘When petty persons (hsiao jen) study the Way, 
they are easily directed” and 8.9: ‘The people 
(min) can be caused to follow it [the Way], but 
they cannot be made to understand it.’ No doubt 
the instrument for thus causing them to follow 
it is that of chiao, indoctrination. In the case of 
Confucius’ own disciples, Creel himself admits 
(p. 312, n. 5): ‘It is possible that all of Confucius’ 
disciples were men of some aristocratic lineage, 
though a number of them were in depressed cir- 
cumstances.” 

In short, Confucius’ views on education (as on 
social problems generally) reflect, as might be ex- 
nected, the social conditions of his day, though he 
tried to improve these conditions by introducing 
certain moral considerations which were new. 
There is nothing strange or blameworthy in this 
fact; on the other hand, it does not clarify the 
situation to attribute to him and his followers demo- 
cratic concepts which they did not really possess. 
In a modern world in which the word ‘ democracy ’ 
is already badly overworked in the service of 
rival ideologies, there seems no point in trying 
to introduce yet another Confucian variety. 

So much for general criticism. The following 
are more specific comments: 

P. 41: Why the complete omission of all refer- 
ence to the article by H. H. Dubs, The Political 
Career of Confucius (JAOS 66. 273-82), which 
gives a radically different interpretation to the 
events here briefly mentioned ? ” 


®°Cf. the definition in the Shuo Wen dictionary: 
‘The process of instruction (chiao) is one in which the 
superior gives forth and the inferior models himself 
(upon what is thus given forth) .’ 

7Cf. also p. 38, where Creel denies that Confucius 
ever became Minister of Crime, whereas Dubs in a long 
note (op. cit., p. 276, n, 12) tries to prove that he did. 
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P. 121: ‘Confucius did not himself rely on 
destiny nor advise others to do so. On the con- 
trary, he repeatedly insisted upon the importance 
of effort by the individual.’ The first sentence 
in this statement is misleading, for there seems 
no valid reason to distinguish between Confucius’ 
attitude to destiny (ming) and 1o Heaven (which 
was the operator of that destiny), and Creel 
himself admits elsewhere that Confucius believed 
himself to enjoy the protection of Heaven.® 

Ch. 9: Creel’s failure to discuss the key Con- 
fucian virtue jen (goodness, human-heartedness, 
etc.) is striking, and his explanation for so doing 
(p. 310, n. 16) is scarcely convincing. Another 
important concept that is not discussed is that 
of chih (uprightness, straight-forwardness). 

Ch. 14: In this excellent exposition of the 
triumph of Confucianism in the Han dynasty, 
no reference is made to the important study by 
Dubs on this subject. The decision to cut short 
the history of Confucianism in China with the 
Han dynasty is undoubtedly justified on grounds 
of length. Yet it seems somewhat remarkable 
that such an extraordinarily important later figure 
as Chu Hsi receives no mention whatever (save 
in passing reference to ‘ Chu-hsiism’ on p. 259). 

Ch. 15: Though this whole chapter on Confu- 
cianism and Western Democracy is exceedingly 
interesting, the comparison made between Thomas 
Jefferson and Confucian ideas (pp. 275-8) requires 
much further investigation before it can be con- 
vincing. 

Ch. 16: This final chapter on Confucianism 
in Republican China is not wholly satisfactory, 
dealing as it does exclusively with Sun Yat-sen. 
It says nothing of the perversions that have been 
made of Confucianism by such men as Chiang 
Kai-shek or Ch’en Li-fu, or—more important 
today—the Chinese Communist attitude toward 
Confucianism. 

Appendix: This is a convenient summary of 
what Creel considers to be the authentic and 
dubious passages in the Analects. A few of his 


®See p. 116: ‘He looked upon Heaven, however, as 
the author of his power, which had entrusted him with 
a sacred mission as the champion of China’s culture. 
In danger, he dismissed his enemies as powerless against 
him in the face of Heaven.’ 

* First published in JAOS 58. 435-49, and reprinted 
with modifications in H. H. Dubs, transl., History of 
the Former Han Dynasty, vol. 2, pp. 341-53 (Baltimore, 
1944). 
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individual arguments, however, seem open to ques- 
tion. Thus in rejecting 16. 1 he remarks (p. 293) : 
‘Waley suspects 16.1, and the doubt may be well 
founded.’ Yet Waley does not specifically mention 
16.1 at all. What he actually says is that ‘ Books 
XVI-XVII clearly do not emanate from a source 
at all near to the earliest Confucianism.’ *° Creel, 
however, does not use this very general statement 
as an argument for rejecting all other paragraphs 
in these two books. 

Again, Creel suspects 2.4 because of its ‘ ex- 
tremely regular form’ and ‘utterly smug content’ 
(p. 310, n. 9). But regularity characterizes many 
other passages in the Analects (as it does much 
classical Chinese literature generally). It occurs, 
for example, in 1. 1, 14. 30, and 17.16, 18 and 24, 
none of which Creel rejects. As for the charge 
of smugness, this is a matter of subjective inter- 
pretation. To the reviewer it docs not seem smug 
for Confucius to say that at seventy he could do 
what his heart desired without overstepping what 
was right, though it might be were it to come 
from a lesser man. On the contrary, it impresses 
one as a remarkably honest admission by Coufucius 
that only in old age had he acquired complete 
moral certainty in himself.11 But even granted 
that the passage is ‘smug,’ if we are to reject it 
on this ground, we are thereby led into a type 
of reasoning which, pushed to its logical extreme, 
brings us to the following reductio ad absurdum: 
(1) Confucius did not possess the quality X. 
(2) But quality X appears in Analects passage Y, . 
which is therefore not authentic. (3) Since pas- 
sage Y is not authentic, therefore it cannot be used 
to show that Confucius possessed the quality X. 

Notes, references and bibliography: Though the 
confining of all documentation to a rear section 
is undoubtedly justifiable as a means of making 
the book palatable to the general reader, it creates 
considerable annoyance to the interested scholar. 
This is not so much the case with the footnotes— 
indicated in the text by the usual superscribed 
numerals—but it is certainly true of the references. 
Since there is no device in the text to indicate 
where these occur, one is forced to count the 
number of lines from the top of the page for 
each suspected occurrence, and then try to find 





1° Arthur Waley, transl., The Analects of Confucius, 
p. 25 (London, 1938). 

11Cf. also Analects 7.19, in which Confucius acknowl- 
edges ‘I am not one who has innate knowledge.’ 
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the corresponding reference, thus listed, in the 
reference section. The latter task would have 
been much simplified if these references had been 
printed in clearly separated vertical columns in- 
stead of as a straggling undifferentiated sequence 
of horizontal lines. Even then, however, the 
scholar’s task is not yet over, since the abbreviated 
titles listed in the references can be fully indentified 
only by consulting the bibliography. The latter 
is an impressive piece of work, but one wonders 
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why Chinese characters are supplied only for its 
Chinese titles, but not for the names of their 
authors. 


DErK BopDE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chinese Terms 


chiin tzu eT jen tC. 
hsiao jen sy XN min Fe 


chiao 5 ming rg 


chih ia 





Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen. By EricH 
HaENIscH. 2d edition. Pp. xviii + 184. 
Leipzig: Orro HarrassowiTz, 1948. 


The Secret History of the Mongols has re- 
ceived more attention from Mongolists and spe- 
cialists from related fields than any other text in 
that language. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the work of Haenisch is the last word to date on 
the subject; in bringing to bear the tools of 
Mongolistics and Sinology no one has been as 
accurate as he. The translation is the third volume 
in a series which together represent the efforts of 


twenty years in the elucidation of the text, the 
publication of the original text having appeared 
in 1937 (actually 1935),1 a dictionary for the 
work in 1939,? and the first edition of the trans- 


lation in 1940. A preliminary presentation of 
part of the original text came from the author’s 
pen in 1931.4 

The title is somewhat misleading: the book is 


1 Erich Haenisch, Mangh-l Un Niuca Tobca‘an (Yiian- 
ch‘ao Pi-shi). Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen. 
Aus der chinesischen Transkription (Ausgabe Ye Téh- 
hui) im Mongolischen Wortlaut wiederhergestellt, Leip- 
zig 1934. This work originally appeared from the press 
of Asia Major in 1935, but was withdrawn from circu- 
lation because of the fate of Asia Major, until two years 
later when it was published by the Harrassowitz firm. 
I myself have only the 1935 edition. However, the 1937 
publication differs only in the title page. 

* Erich Haenisch, Wérterbuch zu Manghol Un Niuca 
Tobca‘an, Leipzig 1939. The dictionary contains a list 
of Chinese syllables (pp. 185-187), tegether with Hae- 
nisch’s transcription, thus affording a precise control of 
his method. 

* Erich Haenisch, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mon- 
golen, 1st edition, Leipzig 1940. By a happy planning, 
the edition appeared on the 700th anniversary of the 
composition of the work. 

‘Erich Haenisch, Untersuchungen iiber das Yiian-ch‘ao 


in fact not a secret history at all, although it is 
always referred to as such. Rather, it is a private 
history, histoire intime, composed at the order of 
Emperor Ogodai in the year 1240, setting down 
the ancestry and deeds of Chingis Khan, the 
founder of the dynasty of which Ogocai was the 
succeeding ruler. It was designed to be read at a 
great assembly of the Mongols, and was not for 
public circulation. Although many epic features 
are contained within it, as poetic passages, mytho- 
logical elements, cliché-characterizations, never- 
theless, it was not common domain. Guesses have 
been made as to its authorship, and Haenisch 
hazards the possibility that the adopted brother of 
Ogodai, Shigikhutukhu, the chief judge of the 
empire and the composer of the jasak (codex), 
was the one who set the work down (p. ii). 
Haenisch has definitely asserted that the text was 
originally in Uigur script.® The disparities between 
Uigur and Chinese are such that many forms have 
become obscured. The exact ascertainment of these 
forms may then indicate to us that the author was 
not of little culture, but that the errors attributed 
to him were actually the result of a faulty tran- 
scription system. It must be borne in mind that 
the establishment of the text presented almost as 
many difficulties as some of the classical prohlems 
of 19th century scholarship in regard to Egyptian 
or Iranian philological questions. For one thing, 
the original Mongol text was lost, and all that 
remained was a Chinese transcription. We do not 
even have the original Chinese transcription, but 
only later copies. Thus the decipherer of the text 
had to be a profound Mongolist as well as Sino- 
logist. We are fortunate that in the person of 





Pi-shi, Bd. XLI Nr. IV der Abhandlungen der Sdch- 
sischen A.d. W., Leipzig 1931, pp. 51 et sqq. 
5° Manghol Un Niuca Tobca‘an, p. iv. 
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Professor Haenisch, both of these capacities were 
admirably filled. 

The title was not in the form, Yiian-ch‘ao pi- 
shih, since the dynasty Yiian was not even founded 
at the time of composition of the work. The Mon- 
gol original bore the title, Manghol un Niuca 
Tobca‘an in Haenisch’s transcription. Dr. N. N. 
Poppe has indicated that the form to‘oca‘an ‘ ac- 
count’ is probably more correct than tobca‘an 
‘resumé,’ in an as yet unpublished article. This 
rendering is borne out by the opinions of learned 
Mongols. There is also certain evidence to show 
that the first phrase, Cinggis hahan no huja‘ur 
(Haenisch’s transcription) ‘The ancestry of Chin- 
gis Khan’ is actually a heading and not part of 
the first sentence. This solution was already 
adopted in the edition of the work made in 1942 
by Shiratori Kurakichi.* But by the new reading, 
the first line would run: ‘The Ancestry of Ching- 
gis Khan. There was a Grey Wolf full of fate 
begotten of high Heaven’ (p. 1). There is very 
little else, aside from nuances of meaning, that 
needs to be done to Haenisch’s work, and the 
author himself is much too modest: he is much 
closer to a definitive edition than even he claims 
to be. What remains to be done for a critical, 


definitive edition, rather than the reconstruction 


offered by Haenisch? Merely the establishment 
of the original written forms on the basis of the 
known Uigur script, the rendering of the poetical 
passages in the text as poetry, some of which are 
indicated in the notes by Haenisch, and the analy- 
sis of the Chinese oral rendering of the given 
Chinese forms in terms of the sound system of the 
13th century, which is again known, and through 
which the Mongol original was sifted at the time 
of transcripticn. It is not the place here to review 
the entire literature on the Secret History, and the 
present status of research on the subject; this has 
already been done by Haenisch himself.’ 
Sufficient credit has been given by Haenisch to 
the services of Palladius Kafarov as the pathfinder 
in modern studies on the Secret History, for he 





®*Shiratori Kurakichi, Onyaku-Mébun-Genché-Hishi. 
The Téyo Bunko Publications Series © Volume VIII, 
Tokyo 1942. This book is a continuation of the work of 
his teacher Naka. Naka, a self-instructed Mongolist 
under difficult conditions, had succeeded in publishing a 
translation of the Secret History in 1907 under the title 
Chingis-Khan-jitsuroku. 

7 Erich Haenisch, Der Stand der Yiian-ch‘ao Pi-shi- 
Forschung, ZDMG vol. 98, pp. 109 et sqq. 
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was the first to accomplish the transcripticn, in 
Cyrillic letters, in the year 1878. Similarly, the 
contributions of Yeh Te-hui in editing the Chinese 
transcription (as opposed to and in addition to 
the Chinese translation) have received full credit.® 
The contributions of Paul Pelliot are now on inde- 
pendent ground and must be judged as such, inas- 
much as the edition of the Secret History by the 
latter has just reached the public.?° 

So much for the textual, literary and philological 
aspect of the work. As to the content, the Secret 
History is a goldmine for analysis of the social, 
historical and institutional role and structure of 
the Mongols in the 13th century. How rarely do 
we have a contemporary and native document on 
the emergence of a people from primitivism to 
hegemony over great civilizations, and this is pre- 
cisely what the Secret History is. Quite frankly, 
even naively, it discloses the rough, mean. and yet 
aristocratic beginnings of Chingis, at that time 
still called Temujin. It tells how he attracted to 
himself followers, warriors, and gradually built up 
his power, ex nihilo. 

It may he timely now to disclose certain errors 
in interpretation by the late Boris Ia. Vladimirtsov, 
insofar as a currency has been given to his ideas 
on the nature of Mongol society of the 13th cen- 
tury by the recent publication in a French trans- 
lation of his Mongol Social Structure. He at- 
tempted to depict the Mongols as a feudal regime 
at that time, and one of the arguments he used 
was the Mongol qurultai ‘assembly’ as parallel 
to the European feudal consiliwm. In the year 





* Archimandrite Palladius Kafarov’s work on the Secret 
History has remained virtually forgotten by the world of 
orientalists. It never was distributed on a world-wide 
scale, and only one or two copies are known to me to be 
extant, one in Leningrad and one in Finland, in the 
hands of G. J. Ramstedt. Cf. Haenisch ZDMG, p. 110 
and p. 119. 

® The edition of the Yiian-ch‘ao Pi-shih by Yeh Te-hui 
in 1908 is the veritable starting point of the 20th century 
scholarship on the subject. It was the first critical 
edition in Chinese. 

19 Paul Pelliot, Histoire Secréte des Mongols, Paris 
1949. This book forms volume I of his posthumous 
works and was prepared for publication by Louis Hambis. 
It consists of a restoration of the entire text and a trans- 
lation of the first 6 of the 12 chapters. It is regrettable 
that a work awaited by a generation of scholars remains 
in an incomplete form. 

11 Boris Ia. Vladimirtsov, Le Régime Social des Mon- 
gols, Le Féodalisme Nomade. Translated by Michel 
Carsow, Paris 1948. Original in Russian, Obscestvennyi 
Stroi Mongolov, Kochevoi Feodalizm, Leningrad 1934. 
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1206, at the head of the Onon River, Chingis ‘ was 
the Mongol emperor designated by the great as- 
sembly (qurultat~quriltat) of the imperial princes 
(kébegtin) , members of the “ golden clan”... .’?? 
But there is no evidence, if one reads the Secret 
History in Haenisch’s exact translation, of such a 
proceeding. The relevant passage in Haenisch is 
quite clear on the subject: ‘Thereafter he (Chin- 
gis) sent messengers to the people in the felt tents 
[fi.e. all his subjects, the nomads] and they 
gathered at the source of the Onon River in the 
Tiger-year (1206) and raised the nine-pointed 
banner. Thereupon they gave Chingis Khan the 
title Khan, emperor’ (p.91). The relevant word 
is ulus ‘people,’ which cannot be interpreted to 
mean only the nobles. All acclaimed Chingis em- 
peror, not just the aristocracy. He gathered all 
his people, without distinction as to rank. That 
Vladimirtsov’s is not a haphazard interpretation 
is shown by an identical narration of this event in 
his biography of Chingis Khan.** The gathering 
or assembly had had a long past behind it, and 
is an integral feature of Mongol life almost to the 
present. The context of the events of the year 


1206 were the following: Chingis had just had his 
erstwhile ally, Jamukha, killed (ibid.). Moreover, 


he was about to embark on a series of decisive 
military campaigns, one undertaken in the very 
next year, for example, against the forest peoples 
of the Selenga and Yenisei districts (Ch. X). 
Much greater conquests were planned beyond that. 
And he chose the traditional assembly to cement 
his following to him, assure himself of a loyal 
home base for future operations, to get himself 
crowned emperor, and ascertain that there were no 
disaffective elements in his immediate surround- 
ings. Thus, far from bringing the Mongols over 
into another historical epoch, from primitive to 
feudal, Chingis was reaffirming an old tradition. 
He was more conservative in respect to this, than 
revolutionary, or, rather, he was maintaining an 
vld institution and submitting it to a new historic 
role.'* 

Another question raised by Vladimirtsov’s social 
analysis relates to the exact rendering of the term 
ulus, which means not only ‘ people,’ but ‘ subjects, 


** Viadimirtsov, p. 150 (French translation). 

78 B. Ya. Viadimirtsov, The Life of Chingis-Khan. Trans- 
lated by Prince D. 8. Mirsky, London 1930, pp. 63-64. 

Cf. also W. Barthold, Turkestan Down to the Mon- 
gol Invasion, London 1928, p. 392. 
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tribe, state, empire, population, inhabitants.’ 
Vladimirtsov for purposes of his analvsis renders 
the term as ‘people-state’ (narod-gosudarstvo) 
and ‘ people-patrimony’ (narod-udel) in Carsow’s 
translation.1® The latter, ‘ people-patrimony,’ is an 
arbitrary rendering for the purpose of making the 
Mongol people into serfs (patrimony-udel) and 
is not borne out by Haenisch. 

Vladimirtsov again makes much of a certain 
passage between Jamukha and Temujin, building 
a distinction between sheep raisers who are demo- 
cratic, and horse raisers who are aristocratic, 
Jamukha and Temujin respectively. Temujin tells 
Jamukha, in Vladimirtsov’s version, ‘ Today, if we 
camp on the hill-slope, those who tend the horses 
will get tents; if we camp by the stream, those who 
tend the sheep and lambs will get food for their 
throats.’17 But Haenisch renders this passage: 
‘Let us camp close to the mountain. Our horse 
herders should be able to come to the tents. Let 
us camp close to the mountain stream. Our sheep 
and lamb herders should get food for their throats’ 
(pp. 80-51). Haenisch remarks with perfect jus- 
tice the lack of basis for Vladimirtsov’s interpre- 
tation (p. 153 note to para. 118). In truth, how- 
ever, it should be added that Vladimirtsov in his 
later work on Mongol Social Structure admitted 
the lack of basis for this aristocratic-democratic 
opposition.'® Nevertheless, certain overlays of this 
idea, if not the idea itself survive in his later 
writing, as the development of the feudal theory, 
so that it is in point to note the old basis of his 
error. 

These are but a few of the possibilities for clari- 
fication of questions of Mongol society afforded by 
a study of the Secret History. Its total scope takes 
us from the mythological ancestry of Chingis 
Khan, becoming more and more factually reliable 
as the 12th century is approached, through the era 
of Chingis Khan himself, and ends in the year 
1240. The colophon reads: ‘The writing of this 
work was finished when we camped with the court 





15 Haenisch, W6rterbuch, s.v. ulus. 

1° Vladimirtsov, Régime Social, p. 124. 

17 Viadimirtsov, Life, pp. 33-34. 

18 Vladimirtsov, Régime Social, p. 106. He attributes 
this notion of social opposition to Barthold and asserts 
that while the democratic-aristocratic opposition was 
present in a later period of Mongol history, it was not 
fully formed at this early era of Chingis Khan’s life, 
only reaching completion at the end of the 12th century, 
i.e. when Chingis was about 40 or even older. 
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between the two places Dolo‘an Boldakh, Seven 
Mounds, and Shilginchek, by the island Kode‘e in 
the Keluren (Kerulen River) in the seventh month 
of the Rat-year (1240), at the convening of the 
Great Assembly’ (p.148). There is a short bib- 
liography, twenty-two pages of notes, and an addi- 
tional feature is the pictures and maps at the end. 

The importance of the work for the study of the 


Mongol literature as well as society and history of 
the 13th century is unparalleled. The magnificent 
contribution of Haenisch in placing this work in 
a virtually definitive manner at the disposal of the 
scholarly world puts us deeply in his debt. 


LAWRENCE KRADER 
Far Eastern INSTI?UTE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





The Western World and Japan: A Study in the 
Interaction of European and Asiatic Cultures. 
By G. B. Sansom. Pp. xvi + 504. Illustra- 
tions, maps, index. New York: Atrrep A. 
Kwopr, Inc. Distributed in cooperation with 
the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1950. $6.00. 


Since the publication of Sir George Sansom’s 
Japan: a Short Cultural History, Far Eastern 
specialists have hoped the distinguished author 
would find opportunity to supplement his master- 
ful work with a survey of Japan’s emergence from 
isolation. The Western World and Japan ably ful- 
fills that hope and adds luster to an already notable 
public and scholarly career. Most of his readers 
are, of course, already aware of his reputation as 
an outstanding authority on Japan. In this new 
book, he has called upon his experiences in consular 
and diplomatic posts, principally in Japan and 
Korea, from 1906 to 1940. In 1929-1930 Sir 
George Sansom served as President of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. In 1935-36 and again in 1940- 
41 he was Visiting Professor of Japanese at 
Columbia University. Most recently, he was ap- 
pointed the first Director of the East Asian Insti- 
tute, Columbia University. His earlier Historical 
Grammar of Japanese, well known to specialists, 
has long since proved his ability not only to use 
a difficult language but to grasp its cultural and 
social significance. 

In the present volume, the author had originally 
intended to supplement the earlier cultural history 
by describing in detail the effect upon Japanese 
social and political life of Western influences in 
modern times. Indeed, the major portion of the 
work is devoted to that subject (Part Two, Chap- 
ters 9-16). At one point, the author has occasion 
to write: ‘Through all the copious Jesuit litera- 


ture on Japan runs a strong current of affection 
and admiration for the Japanese people.’ (page 
174) It might be added that the same could be 
said of Sir George’s history. His approach is 
marked with understanding, sympathy, and ad- 
miration for a society often ‘governed by harsh 
principle, but nevertheless achieving in practice 
great urbanity and style.’ 

No one familiar with the critical transitional 
periods in Japanese history—the Taika, the Meiji, 
and even the present Occupation — will quarrel 
with the central theme of the major part of the 
work. In glaring historical contrast with the 
studied indifference of the Chinese toward foreign 
learning, the Japanese have displayed an eager 
interest in new teaching. And yet, although no 
nation has been more receptive, none has been 
more tenacious of its own tradition. Quite properly, 
then, the author treats the opening of Japan and 
the effects of the Western impact not only as the 
beginning of a new phase, but also the end of an 
old one. To overestimate the part played by West- 
ern influence is to misunderstand modern Japanese 
history. An example chosen from the author’s 
analysis of early Meiji political institutions, often 
misunderstood by Western political scientists, will 
demonstrate the proper balance. Referring to the 
Meiji Constitution, Sir George concludes that 
‘it was surprisingly like the constitution that 
would have emerged in Japan if, without reference 
to foreign example, the government had logically 
pursued the line of development that it had already 
taken. ...’ (page 358). 

Such an analysis, of course, properly puts in- 
creasing emphasis upon the Tokugawa Era, prece- 
dent to the Western impact, and introduces a 
criticism which is perhaps unfair. Sir George’s 
objective is not to produce a detailed analysis of 
the Tokugawa. His survey is a welcome addition 
to the reconnaissance essay on Japan’s emergence, 
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by E. Herbert Norman; and to the detailed and 
careful history of Japan since Perry, by Professor 
Chitoshi Yanaga. His own earlier cultural history 
painted the background to the significant Edo era. 
The present volume, however, emphasizes all the 
more the need for an equally careful analysis of 
the Tokugawa sandwiched in between. Again, Far 
Eastern specialists will hope that the author him- 
self will find it possible to expand the brief section 
(Chapters 9-12) devoted to the history of Toku- 
gawa Japan. It should be added that many of 
these specialists do not share the author’s com- 
plete familiarity with source materials. Failure to 
include a bibliography or direct citations in the 
footnotes make it impossible for lesser scholars to 
mine the shafts of knowledge so expertly explored 
by the author. 

The most intriguing chapters of that portion of 
the volume devoted to Japan and the West are 
those which deal with Early Meiji and Western 
influences (Chapters 14, 15). Here the whole 
society is subject to the author’s authoritative yet 
colorful description: popular sentiment, literary 
trends, men and books, the press, intellectual cur- 
rents, and economic thought. The summary of the 
astonishing novel by Shiba Shiro, Kajin No Kigu, 
reveals the sly humor and entertaining style so 
characteristic of all the author’s writing. More 
measurable effects of the West are then traced in 
the fields of law, education, and religion. 

The Western World and Japan, it should be 
noted, is something more than a history for schol- 
ars interested in Japan. The story of Japan’s 
emergence from isolation, a case study, is preceded 
by mature reflections upon the general nature of 
intercultural penetration (Part One, Chapters 1-8). 
Students of Far Eastern history and international 
relations will find here data to test recent theories 
of cultural interaction. The works of Sir George’s 
compatriot, Arnold Toynbee, and the American 
philosopher, Professor F. S. C. Northrup, offer 
interesting parallels and often contrary conclu- 
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sions. In this sense, the Japanese provide illus- 
tration of ‘the process by which the intrusive 
civilizations of the West have, since even before 
the Christian era, affected the life of Asiatic 
peoples .. .’ (Preface). 

It is only natural that the author, writing in 
the broader realm of speculation about whole cul- 
tures, has occasionally drawn general contrasts 
which at the least are subject to challenge. Thus, 
in comparing European and Asiatic peoples, he 
writes concerning the latter: ‘Their condition is 
not such as to allow, still less to encourage, an 
interest in problems of government’ (page 5). 
And yet these people did produce a spectrum of 
political thought, a Confucian Family of Nations, 
and a spectacular bureaucracy (the Tang) which 
have stcod as major contributions to the problem 
of the governing of men. In more modern dress, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen—perhaps only a political theore- 
tician—has nevertheless demonstrated the practica- 
bility of fusion of Western and Eastern political 
ideas. 

Nevertheless, the reader will be forced to share 
the author’s pessimism as to the possibility of a 
truly international society. The problem of the 
confrontation of Europe and Asia, as described in 
The Western World and Japan, is indeed not one 
of the meeting of East and West. It is rather a 
resolution of the ‘conflict between traditional 
sentiment and that idea of progress’ and self- 
improvement which has been the guiding principle 
of the modern Occidental world. The fate of 
Western Christianity throughout the Orient and 
of English liberal economic thought in Japan, to 
cite two examples drawn from Sir George San- 
som’s study, demonstrates that a well-established 
culture does not easily absorb even the most per- 
suasive of foreign influences. Indeed, communi- 
ties are ‘even more quarrelsome, competitive, and 
jealous than the individuals who compose them.’ 


ArpatH W. Burks 
Rutcers UNIVERSITY 





Japan Since Perry. By CuirosH1 YANAGA. Pp. 
723. New York: McGraw-Hitu Boox Co., 
1949. $6.00. 


For a long time teachers and students of Japa- 
nese history and politics have felt the need for a 
comprehensive work on modern Japan. Although 


there are available many books dealing with cer- 
tain aspects of Japan’s recent past, such as E. 
Herbert Norman’s penetrating study of the early 
Meiji transformation and A. Morgan Young’s 
journalistic accounts of the Taisho and Showa 
eras, there existed no satisfactory single volume 
treatment covering the entire period since the 
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middle of the nineteenth century. In fact one 
would be hard put to find such a book even in the 
Japanese language. Now this gap is filled by the 
publication of Japan Since Perry by Professor 
Chitoshi Yanaga, of the department of Political 
Science at Yale University. It is published as 
one of the volumes in the McGraw-Hill Series in 
History. 

Undoubtedly, Japan Since Perry will be widely 
read and appreciated by those interested in Far 
Eastern studies. It is crammed with information, 
some of which will be new to those who do not 
have access to Japanese sources. It obviously repre- 
sents years of reading and research, and because 
of its encyclopedic character it will be frequently 
consulted by scholars teaching and writing on 
recent Japanese history. 

The book begins with a brief account of The 
Eastward Advance of Western Expansion and 
ends with the chapter on Occupation and Recon- 
struction. In between the author takes up virtually 
all of the important strands and events in Japa- 
nese history. By and large the book would fit into 
the category of political history, but at times Pro- 
fessor Yanaga pursues the bypaths of economic 
history, intellectual history, and even literary his- 
tory. Thus, in the chapter on the Rise of the New 
Literature and the Arts (1868-1898) the author 
traces the main currents in the realm of literature 
and the arts, including in his description brief 
sketches of such notable figures as Kanagaki Robun, 
Ozaki Koyo, and Ernest F. Fennollosa. 

Perhaps because Japan Since Perry is intended 
as a textbook, its documentation is rather meager. 
This, however, is partially offset by the inclusion 
of a rather comprehensive bibliography divided 
into two sections, books in Western languages and 
in Japanese. The latter section is particularly 
valuable, since it includes most of the standard 
Japanese publications. 

It is evident that the author drew heavily on 
Japanese sources. He was wise in utilizing recent 
publications like the two-volume Sempu Nijunen, 
by Mori Shozo of the Mainichi Shimbun, for by 
so doing he was able to incorporate certain hitherto 
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unrevealed information, such as new details on 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s death (p. 456). Also in- 
cluded is a description of a planned coup d’etat 
in March 1931, which called for the seizure of the 
Diet building and the forceful proclamation of 
General Ugaki as Premier (p. 498). Details of 
this plot were not revealed until after the end of 
the war. It appears, however, that the author did 
not have access to the voluminous records of the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East. 
In a sense this is unfortunate because these records, 
touching as they do on all phases of Japanese poli- 
tics from about 1928 to the end of the war, 
undoubtedly would have thrown new light on many 
aspects of Japan’s recent past. 

Naturally, in a work as comprehensive as this 
one, there are bound to be points on which one 
would be inclined to disagree with the author. 
It is stated on page 619, for example, that in the 
final Imperial conference at which the momentous 
decision to end the war was reached, ‘War Minister 
Anami insisted that the war should be fought to 
the bitter end, but the Emperor called for a vote 
and it was decided to accept the Allied terms.’ 
The brochure, Japan’s Struggle to End the War, 
published by the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey, indicates however that Anami, Umezu, 
and Toyoda took the stand that a more concrete 
answer should be sought from America and that if 
that were impossible the war should be continued. 
At that point, the Emperor is quoted as saying: 
‘It seems to me that there is no other opinion to 
support your side (the military’s). I shall explain 
mine. I hope all of you will agree with my opinion. 
My opinion is the same as the one I expressed the 
other night. The American answer seems to me 
acceptable.’ 

The Emperor then asked the government to 
draft an Imperial Rescript bringing the war to a 
close. This is probably one of the rare occasions 
in Japanese history when the Emperor took an 
active part in an Imperial conference. 


NosputTaka IKE 
Tue Hoover INsTITUTE AND LIBRARY, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





Charakterkipfe der Weltgeschichte: Miinzbildnisse 
aus zwei Jahrtausenden. By Kurt LANGE. 
Miinchen: Prprr, 1949. 


Those familiar with recent works on ancient 


Egyptian art know the name of Kurt Lange. He 
has presented us with two books which illustrate 
by excellent photographs Egyptian sculpture, re- 
lief, and painting. It is less well known that Kurt 
Lange—-in his own right a portrait painter—is also 
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a student of coins and has published several works 
on the subject. This artist, lover of art and con- 
noisseur of coins, speaks to us when we open the 
volume here under discussion. 

I have always considered numismatics a field of 
interest only to the specialists who enjoy looking 
at the small objects through their magnifying 
glasses and turning them around in their hands 
in order to study the intimate details of their re- 
liefs. Of course, I realized that quite a number of 
these coin pictures are not only of historical im- 
portance but have their own value as works of art. 
But just for that reason, I have often regretted 
that these works of art are of such small dimen- 
sions and that, even with a magnifying glass, it is 
difficult and unsatisfactory for a layman to really 
enjoy them. I no longer have to complain: in this 
book of Kurt Lange’s we find 88 plates with one 
coin on each, enlarged to a diameter of 5 inches 
or more. In wonderful photographic reproductions 
we are able to admire one coin after the other— 
and a wealth of beauty and life reveals itself. 

The author has made a careful choice, and one 
is amazed again and again by the strength of per- 
sonal expression and the artistic refinement of the 
faces here shown in relief. 

The plates begin with Tissaphernes, the Lydian 
satrap, at about 410 B.c. and end with the German 
Emperor Maximilian I at A.p. 1509. There are 
some very impressive and a few very beautiful heads 
of the time after Constantine the Great — among 
them Charlemagne, the four Henrys, Konrad II, 
Frederic II, and two dukes of Sforza — but the 
bulk of the coins here published belongs to an- 
tiquity. The divine Alexander, wearing the ram’s 
horns of the Egyptian god Amon, is shown in three 
different renderings, each of them idealized to 
bring out the superhuman beauty of this demigod. 
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In contrast follow the very human and well charac- 
terized portrait heads of Seleucus I and Antio- 
chus I, king of Syria, Demetrios Poliorketes, king 
of Macedonia, and Ptolemy I of Egypt, and of 
different rulers of Pergamon, Syracuse, Bactria, 
Bithynia and Pontus. We see Pompey and Ver- 
cingetorix, and two portraits of Caesar with the 
laurel wreath which we never tire of comparing 
with the picture of Caesar which we had formed 
in our own mind. Brutus the murderer follows, 
and Mark Antony; with Augustus—who is repre- 
sented on three coins—begins a series of 30 Roman 
Emperors down to Maxentius. The idealized beauty 
of Augustus, Caligula, and even Nero and Alex- 
ander Severus contrasts almost brutally with the 
portraits of Galba and Vespasian, Lucius Verus 
and Septimius Severus, Balbinus and Aurelian. 
And interspersed among these ruthlessly realistic 
portraits of haughty, avaricious or thoughtful, wise 
and virile rulers we meet several charming or re- 
vealing portraits of women: Livia the consort of 
Augustus, Plotina and Sabina, the wives of Trajan 
and Hadrian, Julia Domna, and Julia Mammaea. 

Forty pages of a masterly text precede the plates. 
In the introduction, Lange impresses the reader 
with the importance of the coin as supplementing 
sculpture in the round for a reconstruction of these 
historical personalities. He gives us an idea of the 
development of techniques of coin-making and an 
unassuming but deeply interesting commentary on 
the single plates, which one could wish to see 
translated into English for the benefit of a larger 
public in England and the United States. 

The book is a witness to the high level of pub- 
lisher’s technique already regained in post-war 
Germany. 


HERMANN RANKE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 








PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


MEETING AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, 1950 


The One Hundred and Sixtieth Meeting of the Society was held in conjunction with the Thirty- 
third Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch in the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on April 4, 5, and 6, 1950. The following members of the Society registered their attendance: 


M. 8S. Graves 

G. E, Griinebaum 
H. G. Giiterbock 
C. H. Hamilton 


T. G. Allen 

8. H. Blank 

P. F. Bloomhardt 
C. S. Braden 
Mrs. Beatrice A. Brooks . H. Horn 

F. W. Buckler rs. Elinor M. Husselman 
H. A. Fine . W. Jacobson 

T. H. Gaster . H. Kraeling 

N. Glueck 

A. Goetze 

L. C. Goodrich 


C. H. Gordon J. Lewy 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent C. H. Hamilton at 10:00 a.m., Tuesday, 
April 4. The Secretary reported as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the Society 
as of April 4, 1950 is 859. Of this total 776 are corporate 
members, 58 life members, 23 honorary members, and 
2 honorary associates. Since April 5, 1949, the date 
of my last report to the Society, 62 new members have 
been added to the roll. This number includes 8 former 
members who have been re-elected. In the same period 
we have lost 39 by resignation and 14 by death. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society, we have 
been represented by our official delegates on four special 
occasions as follows: 


(1) The inauguration of Riley Benjamin Mont- 
gomery as President of the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky, September 27, 1949. Our dele- 
gate was Clarence H. Hamilton. 

(2) The inauguration of John Ewart Wallace 
Sterling as President of Stanford University, October 
7, 1949. Our delegate was Peter A. Boodberg. 

(3) The inauguration of Albert Charles Jacobs as 
Chancellor of the University of Denver, November 19, 
1949. Our delegate was Edwin C. Broome. 

(4) The national Conference on Education in the 
Occupied Areas, Washington, D.C., December 9-10, 
1949. Our delegate was Mortimer S. Graves. 

During the past academic year, the Secretary has heard 
of the death of the following members. (The date of 
election to the Society is indicated by the number in 
parentheses. ) 


O. R. Sellers 
W. S. Sparks 
W. E. Staples 
F. J. Stephens 
H. L. Thomas 
Mrs. Winifred S. Thomas 
L. Waterman 
A. G. Wenley 
J. A. Wilson 
F. V. Winnett 
G. D. Young 


Ilse Lichtenstaédter 
W. S. McCullough 
. G. May 

J. Meek 

E. Mendenhall 
C. Miles 

W. Nakarai 

. M. Orlinsky 

. H. Paper 
Reifler 

C. Rudolph 
Sarkisyanz 


Ped B--Be Ron ons B:. 


Total 47 


Knut Tallqvist, honorary member 

d. Aug. 16, 1949 
David Philipson, life member 

d. June 28, 1949 
Stephen S. Wise, life member 

d. Apr. 19, 1949 
Leonard Bloomfield, corporate member 

d. Apr. 18, 1949 
Maynard L. Cassady, corporate member 

d. Oct. 23, 1948 
Helen B. Chapin, corporate member 

d. Mar. 1, 
Samuel I. Feigin, corporate member 

d. Jan. 3, 
Lewis Hodous, corporate member 

d. Aug. 9, 
Walter Arthur Maier, corporate member 

d. Jan. 11, 
Daniel Nelson, corporate member 

d. 1947 
Chaim Tchernowitz, corporate member 

d. May 15, 1949 
Herbert E. Winlock, corporate member 

d. Jan. 26, 1950 
Walter L. Wright, Jr., corporate member 

d. May 16, 1949 
Milton S. Yondorf, corporate member 

d. June 25, 1949 


(1947) 
(1889) 
(1894) 
(1927) 
(1937) 
1950 (1929) 
1950 (1924) 
1949 (1919) 
1950 (1917) 
(1942) 
(1928) 
(1919) 
(1931) 


(1940) 


It was voted that the President should appoint 
a committee to study the question of memorialia- 
lizing deceased members. 
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The Treasurer did not read but circulated in 
mimeographed form his report on the Society’s 
finances for the year 1949, as follows: 


1. CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Assets 
Investments (cost) 
Cash held by Yale University, December 
31 6,932.31 
Balance in New Haven Savings Bank, Dec- 
cember 31 


$74,963.27 


10,432.23 


$92,327.81 
Liabilities 
General Endowment 
Named funds 
Miscellaneous gifts 
Capital gains 
Life Membership Fund 
Louise Wallace Hackney Fund 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus (balances in following separate 
accounts ) 


$15,300.00 
40.50 
111.62 
5,581.50 
50,768.55 
1,200.00 


19,325.64 


$92,327.81 
2. GENERAL ACCOUNT 
Credits 


Balance January 1, 1949 
Annual dues 

Income from investments 
From Monograph account 
From Reserve Fund 
Advance payments received 
Gifts to current expense 


$ 806.35 
3,817.45 
1,717.95 

250.00 
800.00 
41.00 
25.00 


$ 7,457.75 


Debits 


Budget appropriations 
Journal Account 
Secretary-Treasurer’s 


$3,970.42 


2,630.00 
6.18 
91.14 
20.00 
138.61 


Committee on Membership .. 
Librarian’s Account 
ACLS dues 
Contingency fund 
Credits transferred to mono- 
graph account 
Credits transferred to Journal 
account 


$ 6,859.68 


Balance December 31, 1949 $ 598.07 


3. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 
Credits 


Budget for Journal 
Budget for Honoraria 
Sales (Yale Press) 
Sales (Office) 


Author payments, Supplements 
Other author payments 

From Offprint account 
Connecticut Sales Tax collected 


$ 5,771.56 
Debits 
Deficit from 1948 
Manufacturing costs 
Editors’ honoraria 
Editors’ expenses 
Postage and express, office.... 
Mailing envelopes 
Addressograph service 
Back numbers purchased 
Credit transferred to General 
Account 

Miscellaneous: supplies, sales 


$ 270.89 
4,281.90 
410.42 
80.21 
64.51 
82.00 
18.30 
17.71 


5.00 
63.77 
$ 5,294.71 


Balance December 31, 1949 $ 476.85 


4. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 
Credits 


Balance January 1, 1949 105.95 
94.92 


Connecticut Sales Tax collected 21 


$ 201.08 
Debits 
Paid to authors 
Postage and sales tax 
Transferred to Journal Ac- 


$ 168.56 
Balance December 31, 1949 


5. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Balance January 1, 1949 
Budget 
Sale of addressograph service 
FEA for printing 


$ 2,685.73 
Debits 
Office Secretary 
Office expense 
Annual meeting 
Accounting service 


$1,215.90 
148.77 
273.26 


$ 1,647.93 


Balance December 31, 1949 $ 1,037.80 


6. LIBRARIAN’S ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Balance Jan ary 1, 1949 
Budget 
Sales of catalogues 
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1.00 
Connecticut Sales Tax collected .02 


$ 110.62 
Debits 


Binding 
Postage and sales tax 


Balance December 31, 1949 


7. COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
Credits 


Balance January 1, 1949 43.82 


6.18 


50.00 
Debits 


Postage and printing 13.57 


Balance December 31, 1949 36.43 


8. COMMITTEE FOR PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Balance brought forward 25.00 


9. AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Credits 
Balance January 1, 1949 15.00 


20.00 


35.00 
Debits 


Dues paid 35.00 


0.00 
10. CONTINGENCY FUND 

Credits 
Balance January 1, 1949 $ 343.62 
138.61 


Balance December 31, 1949 $ 482.23 


11. MoNoGRAPH ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Balance January 1, 1949 
Income from Nies Fund 


$ 6,292.60 

315.00 

2,728.12 

Individual gifts for Old Persian 808.50 
University of Pennsylvania grant for Old 

Persian 
University 

AOS 23 
ACLS grant for AOS 32 
Author payment for AOS 32 
Addressograph sale 7.00 
Credit transferred from General Account .. 1.53 
Connecticut Sales Tax collected .36 


300.00 
of Pennsylvania grant for 
300.00 
600.00 
381.47 


$11,734.58 
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Debits 
Dictionary of Bushman Lan- 
guages in process 
Final costs of AOS 32 
Museum of Fine Arts for AOS 


$ 675.73 
1,396.39 


55.20 
25.30 
19.55 


ASOR for AOS 29 

Brown University for AOS 29 . 

Yale Press for Barton Royal 
Inscriptions 

Binding AOS 16 

To General Account for Bud- 
get 

Postage, 
ta 


6.00 
96.34 


250.00 


Advertising 
Credit refunded 
$ 2,745.64 
Balance December 31, 1949 $ 8,988.94 
12. R. G. Kent Deposit AccouNT 
Credits 
Deposits 
Debits 
Refunded on account of gifts and subscrip- 
tions for Old Persian 


$ 2,500.00 


Balance December 31, 1949 $ 1,038.00 
13. HACKNEY FuND INCOME ACCOUNT 
Credits 
Balance January 1, 1949 
Income from investments 


$ 4,294.25 


$ 6,627.32 
Debits 


Amortization of premium paid for U.S. 
Treasury Bonds 


Balance December 31, 1949 $ 6,602.32 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


Total invested January 1, 1949 $74,891.93 
Securities purchased 449.73 


$75,341.66 


Securities sold 
Payments on principal of mort- 


Amortization of premium paid for 
U.S. Treasury Bonds .... 


378.39 


$74,963.27 


The Treasurer’s Office of Yale University has furnished 
the following list of securities being held for the account 
of the American Oriental Society as of December 31, 
1949. 


Total invested December 31, 1949 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 22% 
4/1/82 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 10 yr. 
33% 6/20/59 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 34% 
“D” 5/1/96 
50. The Connecticut Light & Power Co. 3% 
1/1/59 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. Inc. 22% 
“A” 3/1/82 
Morris & Essex R.R. Ist. Ref. 34% 12/1/2000 
U.S. Treasury 24% 9/15/52 
U.S. Treasury 23% 12/15/72 


2,000. 


2,000. 
1,000. 
15,000. 


Stocks 
10 Shs. American District Telegraph Co., Common 
21 “ American Telephone & Telegraph, Capital 
35 American Viscose Corp., Common 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy., Common 
Bankers Trust Co., Common 
Borden Company, Common 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Capital 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., Common 
Dow Chemical Co., Common 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Common 
First National Bank of Boston, Common 
General Electric Co., Common 
Guaranty Trust Co., Common 
International Harvester Co., Common 
International Nickel Co., of Canada Common 
Kennecott Copper Corp., Common 
National City Bank, Common 
National Dairy Products Corp., Common 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Capital 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Common 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Common 
Sears Roebuck & Co., Common 
Standard Oil Co., of California, Common 
Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey, Common 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Capital 
Travelers Insurance Co., Capital 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Common 
Union Pacific Railroad, Common 
United Aircraft Corp., Common 
United States Steel Corp., Common 
F. W. Woolworth Co., Common 


Mortage 


$3,650. James and Sarah Clifford, 688-90 Dixwell 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Interest rate at 5% payable April and October 
1, to Amortization required until April 1, 


1952. 


The general endowment funds are fully invested except 


a balance of $307.74 awaiting investment. The unin- 
vested balance in the Louise Wallace Hackney Scholar- 
ship Fund is $36.71. 
Signed: Harry J. OSTRANDER, 
Chairman. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub- 
mitted. 

Signed: MILLAR BURROWS 
Signed: HaraLp INGHOLT 
January 23, 1950 


It was voted to adopt the reports of the 
Treasurer, of the Committee on Investments, and 
of the Auditors. ; 

The report of the Editor was presented by the 
Secretary, as follows: 


During the year 1949-50 the Editors have published 
parts 2, 3, 4, of Volume 69 and part 1 of Volume 70 of 
the Journal. 

Volume 69 consists of 262 pages. This is 40 pages 
more than were contained in the slim Volume 68. How- 
ever, no Supplement was published with the recent 
volume, and the number of pages of Supplement actually 
paid for from the Journal fund to go with Volume 68 
probably roughly counterbalances these extra 40 pages, 
though no accurate analysis of this is possible. The cost 
of labor as a factor in the printing bill has remained 
stationary since January, 1949. Unless this goes up 
again, the number of pages that the Editors can print 
will remain very nearly proportional to the funds that 
the Society is able to put at their disposal. Fluctuations 
will represent in the main the relative difficulty or ease 
of the articles, from the printer’s point of view, and 
the number of non-Roman characters required by con- 
tributors. 

Volume 69 contains 14 articles, 7 brief communica- 
tions, 35 reviews, and 6 notes (including the list of 
members and the proceedings of the Society and the 
Middle West Branch). The regional distribution of the 
items, apart from notes, and counting brief communi- 
cations with articles, is as follows: Far East—5 articles, 
6 reviews, Middle East—5 articles, 12 reviews, Near 
East (including Egypt and Ethiopia)—9 articles, 15 re- 
views, Africa—2 articles, 1 review, general—l review. 
The subject matter, again omitting notes and counting 
brief communications with articles, is distributed as fol- 
lows: Religion—3 articles, 2 reviews; History—3 articles 
5 reviews; Cultural items (numeral systems, alphabets, 
amulets, proverbs, folktales)—3 articles, 5 reviews; 
Philology (explanation of texts)—3 articles, 8 reviews: 
Linguistics—4 articles, 4 reviews; History of scholar- 
ship—2 articles, 1 review; Archaeology and art—l 
article, 7 reviews; Epigraphy—2 reviews; Bibliography 
—2 articles, 1 review. The rising number of reviews 
in this volume reflects the fact that our members are 
catching up with the rising tide of books published 
in our fields of interest since the war. One of the 
continuing problems of the Editors has been to find 
reviewers who will do justice to important books, and 
thereafter to find space in the Journal to print the 
reviews. 
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The first issue of Volume 70, consisting of 64 pages, 
contains 2 notes and 12 other items, which are dis- 
tributed regionally as follows: Far East 1, Middle East 
2, Near East 9. 

In the American Oriental Series one volume has 
appeared: A. Leo Oppenheim’s Catalogue of the Cuneiform 
Tablets of the Wilberforce Hames Babylonian Collection 
in the New York Public Library, volume 32 of the Series. 
Two volumes are in process of manufacture, and several 
others are under consideration. The Bleek volume is 
still pending. The Index of the Journal still awaits 
financing. 

The Editors’ most important problem is the financial 
one. They have accumulated a stock of Journal manu- 
scripts, both articles and reviews, which can only appear 
in a discouragingly slow dribble. To their regret, they 
must reject some manuscripts for lack of space. The 
same thing is true of the Series. Manuscripts are on 
hand which we hope to finance at some future time; 
others have been rejected because the problem of finan- 
cing them has seemed hopeless. At present, no aid from 
outside sources is in sight; the Society’s publication 
program has to be paid for from the Society’s own 
resources, augmented, in the case of Supplements and 
Series, by as much additional funds as the authors can 
provide. 

Signed: Murray B. EMENEAU, 
Editor. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
The report of the Librarian was presented by 


the Secretary, as follows: 


During the year 1949/50, one hundred and fifty-seven 
volumes and two hundred and fifty numbers of periodi- 
cals have been added to the Library. Of the periodicals 
two hundred and thirty were in continuance of sets 
already in the Library; twenty represent titles new to 
the Library. Fifty volumes have been bound; fifteen 
volumes loaned to non-resident members of the Society. 
Two new exchanges have been established: with Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and an ex- 
change with Dr. Hans Krahe, editor of Indogermanisches 
Jahrbuch, who will send occasional publications on 
Oriental subjects as he can. 


The cataloguing of books, periodicals and pamphlets 
is up to date. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year. 


R. Accademia dei Lincei, Rome. Atti. Rendiconto 
delle Adunanze generali a classi riunite, v. 5, fase. 
4. 1949. 

Aggavamsa. Saddaniti; la grammaire palie, texte établi 
par. H. Smith. 1928-49. 4v. (Skrifter utg. av 
Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 
12: 1-4) 

K. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, 
mina poeseos latinae. 1948. 

American Council of Learned Societies. 
letter, v. 1, no. 1, 3. 1949. 

Ankara. Universite. Yilligi; annales, 1946/47, 1947/48. 
1946-48. (Ankara Universite. Yayimlari) 


Certa- 


ACLS News- 
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Ankara. Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Faciiltesi. Dergisi, cilt 
V, sayi 3-5; cilt VI, sayi 1-4. 1947-48. 

Antioch-on-the-Orontes, IV, pt. 1. Ceramics and Islamic 
coins, ed. by F. O. Waagé. 1948. (Publ. of the 
Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its 
vicinity ) 

Arberry, A. J. Immortal rose. 1948. 

Arnakis, G. G. Hoi protoi OthOmanoi. 1947. (Texte 
und Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen 
Philologie, Nr. 41) 

Asia Major, new series, v. 1, pt. 1-2. 1949. 

Asiatische Studien, Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Asienkunde, 1947-1949, 1-2. 1947-49, 

Atatiirk, Kamal. A speech. 1929. 

Avesta. An Avestan fragment on the resurrection (Fr. 
W. 4) with translation and notes by G. C. O. Haas. 
1908. 

Baronti, G., pseud. Twilight in India. [1949]. 

Benares, India. Government Sanskrit College. 
vocation. 1949. 

Bernard, T. Hindu philosophy. [1947] 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, August 1949. [1949] 

Bible, O. T. The Song of Songs, tr. by L. Waterman. 
1948. 

Apocrypha, The lives of the prophets. Greek 
text and translation by C. C. Torrey. 1946. (Journal 
of Biblical literature. Monograph ser., v. 1) 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Journal. 
1949. 20v. 

Bilhana. Vikramankadevacarita mahikivya. Ed. by 
Shastri Murari Lal Nagar. 1945. (Princess of 
Wales Sarasvati Bhavana texts ser., no. 82) 

Boodberg, P. A. UCI: an interim system of transcrip- 
tion for Chinese. 1947. 

UCJ: an orthographic system of notation and 
transcription for Sino-Japanese. 1947. 

Borowski, E. Cylindres et cachets orientaux [par] 
E. Borowski en collaboration avec H. Mode. T. 1. 
Mésopotamie. 1947. (Artibus Asiae Supple- 
mentum, 3) 

Bosch, E. Tiirkiyenin antik devirdeki meskfikatina dair 
bibliyografya. 1949. (Tiirk tarih kurumu. Yayin- 
larindan, ser., no. 2) 

Bouda, K. Baskisch-kaukasische Etymologien. 1949. 
(Bibliothek der allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft. 
3. Reihe. Darstellungen und Untersuchungen aus 
einzelnen Sprachen) 

Brandenstein, W. ed. Friihgeschichte und Sprachwissen- 
schaft. 1948. (Arbeiten aus dem Institut fiir 
allgemeine und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, 
1. Hit.) 

Canton. University. Journal, v. 1, no. 1. 
Chinese 

Ch‘én, Li-fu. Philosophy of life [tr. by Jen Tai] With 
an introduction by Roscoe Pound. [1948] 

Chiang, Wén-han. The Chinese student movement. 
1948. 

Coedés, G. Pour mieux comprendre Angkor. 1947. 
(Publ. du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque de diffusion, 
t. 55) 

Dampati lalangon. 
1948. 

Dhalla, M. N. Homage unto Ahura Mazda. 


3d con- 


1930- 


1949. In 


2. uitg. van het “ Darmo lelangon.” 


1947. 
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Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. 
Founder’s Day addresses. 1949. 

Duschesne-Guillemin, J. Zoroastre. 
et les hommes, v. 2) 

Dumézil, G. Tarpeia; essais de philologie comparative 
indo-européenne [1947.] (His Les mythes ro- 
mains, 3) 

Edsman, C. M. Ignis divinus. 1949. 
av Vetenskaps-societeten i Lund, 34) 

Eliade, M. Techniques du yoga. [1948] (La Montagne 
Sainte-Geneviéve ) 

Elisséeff, N. Thémes et motifs des Mille et Une Nuits. 
1949. 

Festschrift Otto Eissfeldt, hrsg. von J. Fiick. 1947. 

Field, H. The anthropology of Iraq. Pt. 1, no.2. The 
lower Euphrates-Tigris region, 1949. (Field Museum 
of natural history, publ. 631. Anthropological ser., 
v. 30, pt. 1, no. 2) 

Fischer-Wollpert, H. Indien und Pakistan. 1948. 

Frankfort, H. Ancient Egyptian religion. 1948. (Lec- 
tures on the history of religions, sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, new ser., 
no.2) 

Gibran, K. Tears and laughter. Tr. by A. R. Ferris, 
ed. by M. L. Wolf [New, rev. and enl. ed.] [1949] 

Glasenapp, H. von. Die Philosophie der Inder. [1949] 
(Kréners Taschenausgabe, Bd. 195) 

Glazer, S. S. Bibliography of periodical literature on 
the Near and Middle East, v. 12-13. [1949-50] 

Goldman, S. The Book of human destiny, v. 1. [1948] 

Guru Dutt, K. Kashmir Saivism [1949] (Indian Insti- 
tute of Culture. Reprint no. 2.) 

Gujarati texts. 5v. 

Homage to Vaisali [ed. by J. C. Mathur and Yogendra 
Mishra] [19487] (Vaisali Sangha publ.) 

Hooykaas-van Leeuwen Boomkamp, J. H. De ‘ Goddelijke 
gast’ op Bali i Bargoes Diarsa. 1949. (Biblotheca 
Javanica, 10) 

Hrozny, B. Histoire de l’Asie antérieure, de l’Inde et 
de la Créte. Traduction francaise par M. David. 
1947. (Bibliothéque historique) 

Les inscriptions crétoises. Traduction fran- 
cgaise par M. David. 1949. (Monografie Archivu 
orientalnfho, v. 12) 

Liste des signes crétois et de leurs valeurs 
d’aprés notre déchiffrement. 1948. 

Ibla; revue de l'Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes, no. 
28-29, 40. 1944-47. 

Ibn al-Munajjaé, ‘Uthman ibn As’ad. Lacte de wadf. 
1949, 

Indian Institute of Culture. [194-?] 

Report up to Dec. 31st, 1948. [1949] 

Izui, H. Etudes comparatives des lanques du _ sud. 
1949. 

Janse, O. R. T. Archeological research in Indo-China, 
v. 1. 1947. (Harvard-Yenching Institute. Mono- 
graph ser., v. 7) 

Jinendrabuddhi. Kasiki Vivarana Pafijiki (The 
Nyasa). Ed. by Srish Chandra Chakravarti. 1913- 
25. 3v. (Gaudagranthamala) 

Johnson, N. B. Prayer in the Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha. 1948. (Journal of Biblical literature. 
Monograph ser., v. 2) 


[1948] (Les Dieux 


(Skrifter utg. 
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Journal of Cuneiform studies, v. 1, no. 1. [Reprint 
incl. articles by S. N. Kramer, G. R. Driver, A. 
Goetze, H. Pedersen, R. Labat, and A. Sachs] 1947. 

Klingenheben, A. Die Suffixklassen des Ful. 1941. 
Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir eigeborenen-Sprachen, 
23 Hit.) 

Lao-tzi. Tao te king. Aus dem chinesischen Urtext 
neu iibertragen und gedeutet von H. Kremsmayer 
[1947] (Orientalia ) 

Leslau, W. The black Jews of Ethiopia [1949] 

Examen du supposé argobba de Seetzen et de 
Lefebvre [1949] 

An Ethiopian merchants’ argot [1949] 

——. H. Fleisch. Introduction 4 l’étude des langues 
sémitiques. [a review] [19487] 

———. Mother’s Day in Ethiopia [n.d.] 

A parallel to the non-gemination of the Hebrew 
R [1949] 

A year of research in Ethiopia [1948] 

Life line, the 2d, Jan. 1948. 

Lin, Li-Kuang. Introduction au compendium de la loi 
(Dharmasamuccaya) L’aide-mémoire de la vrai loi 
(Saddharma-smrtyupasthana-sutra) 1949. (Publ. 
du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d’études, t. 54) 

Lohuizen de Leeuw, J. E. van. The “ Scythian” period. 
1949. (Orientalia rheno-traiectina ) 

Luomala, K. Maui-of-a-thousand-tricks. 
P. Bishop Museum. Bull. 198) 

Madras. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
A descriptive catalogue of the Tamil manuscripts 
by Syed Muhammad Fazlullah and T. Chandra- 
sekharan. v. 6. 1948. 

A descriptive catalogue of the Telugu manu- 
scripts by Syed Muhammad Fazlullah and T. 
Chandrasekharan. v. 10: Ganita and Jyotisa, v. 11: 
Medicine. 1948-49. 2v. 

A triennial catalogue of the Tamil manuscripts, 
by Syed Muhammad Fazlullah and T. Chandra- 
sekharan, v. 8, pt. 2. 1949. 

al-Maghribi, al-Husain ibn ‘Ali. 
[Ed. by] Sami Dahan. v. 1. [1948] 

Mahabharata. The five brothers. Adapted from the 
English translation of Kisari Mohan Ganguli by 
by E. Seeger [1948] 

Mahr, A. C. The Cyprus passion cycle. 1947. (Notre 
Dame, Ind. Univ. Publ. in mediaeval studies, 9) 
Mansel, A. M. Pergede kazilar ve arastirmalar; Ex- 
cavations and researches at Perge [by] A. M. Mansel 
[and] A. Akarea. 1949. (Tiirk tarih kurumu. 
Yayinlarindan, 5. ser.,no.8) Researches in the region 

of Antalya, no. 2. 

Manuel, E. A. Chinese elements in the Tagalog language. 
1948. 

Manydshi. The Manydéésf tr. and annotated by J. L. 
Pierson, jr. 1929-49. Tv. 

Martin, P. S. Cochise and Mogollon sites [by] P. S. 
Martin, J. B. Rinaldo [and] E. Antevs. 1949. 
Chicago. Natural History Museum. Publ. 627) 
Fieldiana: anthropology, v. 38, no. 1 

Mo, Po-chi. Wu shih wan chiian lou ch’iin shu pa wén 
[1948] 7v. 


1949. (Bernice 


Kitab fi al-siydsa. 
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Nesri, Mehmet. Kitab-I Cihan-niima, 1. cilt. Hazir- 
layanlar F. R. Unat [ve] M. A. Kéymen. 1949. 
(Tiirk tarih kurumu. Yayinlarindan, 3. ser., no. 2) 

New Catalogus catalogorum, prepared by V. Raghavan 
{[v. 1] 1949. (Madras. Univ. Sankrit ser., no. 18) 

Nieuwenhuis, A. A. J. Een anthropologische studie 
van Tenggerezen en Slamet-Javanen [1948] 

Szgiic, T. Die Bestattungsbraeuche im vorgeschicht- 
lichen Anatolien. 1948. (Veroeffentlichungen der 
Universitaet von Ankara, 14. Wissenschaftliche 
Reihe, 5) 

Karahéyiik hafriyati raporu 1947; Ausgra- 
bungen in Karahiyiik, Bericht tiber die im Auftrage 
der Tiirkischen Geschichts-Kommission im 1947 
durchgefiihrten Ausgrabungen [von] T. Szgiic [und] 
N. Ogziic. 1949. (Tiirk tarih kurumu. Yayin- 
larindan, 5. ser., no. 7) 

Oostersch Genootschap in Nederland. Orientalia Neer- 
landica. 1948. 

Oppenheim, A. L. Catalogue of the cuneiform tablets 
of the Wilberforce Eames Babylonian collection in 
the New York Public Library. Tablets of the time 
of the third dynasty. 1948. (American oriental 
ser., v. 32) 

Paasonen, H., comp. Gerbriuche und Volksdichtung 
der Tschuwassen. Hrsg. von E. Karahka und M. 
Rasinen. 1949. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen Seuran Toimi- 
tuksia, 94) 

Patai, R. Man and temple [1947] 

Pithawalla, M. B. An introduction to Pakistan. 1948. 

Prospects and potentialities of Pakistan. 1947. 

PoryotkéSin. Citak HandarZ i Poérydtké3in; or Selec- 
tions from maxims of the ancient sages tr. into 
English with notes by. E. M. F. Kanga [n.d.] 

Rahmat ’Ali, C. Pakistan. [1947] (Pakasia literature 
ser., no. 1) 

Raja Singam, 8S. D., ed. Homage to Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy [19487] 

Rajarathnam, G. P. Significance of the wheel of Asoka 
in the flag of free India. 1948. (Indian Institute 
of Culture. Transaction no. 2) 

Rama Varma Archaeological Society. Journal. v. 15. 
1949. 

Ramaswami Aiyar, C. P. The world and India [1949] 
(Indian Institute of Culture. Reprint no. 1) 
Ramaswamy, M. The United States of America, the 
making of its constitution, a lecture reviewing 
“The great rehearsal” by C. Van Doren. 1948. 
(Indian Institute of Culture. Transaction no. 1) 

Ramstedt, G. J. Studies in Korean etymology. 1949. 
(Suomalais-ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia, 95) 

Ray, N. R. An introduction to the study of Theravada 
Buddhism in Burma. 1946. 

Saadiah ben Joseph. The book of beliefs and opinions, 
tr. by S. Rosenblatt. 1948. (Yale Judaica ser., v. 1) 

Siive-Séderbergh, T. Studies in the Coptic Manichaean 
psalm book [1949] (Upsala. Univ. Vilhelm Ekman 
fond. Arbeten, 55) 

Sairasvati Susuma; journal of the Benares Govern- 
ment Sankrit College, v. 4, no. 3. 1949. 
Sayili, A. Hayatta en hakiki miirsit ilimdir. 
(Egitim enstitiisii. Yayimlarindan, 5) 


1948. 
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Seton-Williams, M. V. Britain and the Arab States. 
1948. 

Siro, P. Puhumista merkitsevit verbit itimerensuoma- 
laisissa /sielissi. 1949. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen 
Seuran Toimituksia, 93) 

Skurzak, L. Etudes sur lorigine de l’ascétisme indien. 
1948. (Prace wroctawskiego Towarzystwa Nauko- 
wego, ser. A., nr. 15) 

Smith, S. R. The Manchurian crisis, 1931-1932. 
Spae, J. J. It6 Jinsai. 1948. 
Monograph ser., no. 12) 
Spoehr, A. Majuro, a village in the Marshall Islands. 
1949. (Chicago. Natural History Museum. Publ. 

641) Fieldiana: anthropology v. 39. 

Srinivisa Kavi. Ananda ranga vijaya campi, ed. by 
V. Raghavan. 1948. 

Steele, F. R. The code of Lipit-Ishtar [1948] (Univ. 
of Penn. Museum. Museum monographs) 

Stewart, J. A. A Burmese-English dictionary, comp. 
by J. A. Stewart and C. W. Dunn. pt. 1. 1940. 

Tagalog language and literature notes v. 1, no. 1-2. 


1948, 
(Monumenta serica. 


Tokyo. Pub. on the occasion of the 4th centenary of the 
arrival of St. Francis Xavier in Japan. 1949. 

Toronto. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 
Palestine, ancient and modern, by W. Needler. 1949. 

Turkey. Basin genel direktérliigii. Turkey, facts and 
figures [1949] 

United Nations. General Assembly. China presents 
her case to the United Nations. 1949. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. Agricultural rehabilitation in China. 1948. 
(Its Operational analysis papers, no. 52) 

Industrial rehabilitation in China. 1948. 
Operational analysis papers, no. 51) 

UNRRA in China, 1945-47. 1948. 
tional analysis papers, no. 53) 

UNRRA in the Philippines, 1946-47. 
(Its Operational analysis papers, no. 50) 

Washington (State) University. Far Eastern Institute. 
Recent Japanese acquisitions, no. 1, June, 1949. 

Wilson, L. L. Apayao life and legends. [1947] 

Ilongot life and legends [1947] 

Wroctawskiego Towarzystwa Naukowego. Sprawozdania, 
1-4, pt. 1. 1947-49. 

Yeh, Chun-chan. Mountain village [1947] 

Zakani, O. Katze und Maus. Aus dem Persischen 
iibertragen von H. W. Duda. 1947. 


(Its 
(Its Opera- 


1948. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


In the period since the last annual meeting of the 
Society, the Executive Committee has conducted the 
Society’s business by means of votes taken by mail. 
Besides the usual routine matters and the election of 
new members of the Society, the Committee took action 
on three special matters. 

1. By the assistance of the Yale University Library, 
provision was made for placing duplicates of the 
Society’s library catalogue cards in the catalogue of the 
Yale University Library and of the Library of Congress. 
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2. An amendment to the Constitution was proposed 
and is to be acted upon by the Society at this meeting. 

3. A resolution was presented to the American Council 
of Learned Societies signifying our desire to co-operate 
with the Council and with the Far Eastern Association 
in a united program of Far East studies in the United 
States. 

The Committee met last night in Hebrew Union 
College and heard reports from the various committees 
and officers responsible to it. On recommendation of 
the Committee on the Louise Wallace Hackney Scholar- 
ship, it was voted to appoint as the Society’s first 
Hackney Scholar, Mr. James Francis Cahill of Berkeley, 
California, for the year 1950-51. 

It was voted to recommend to the Society the election 
to honorary membership of Professor Georges Dossin, 
distinguished assyriologist of the University of Liége, 
Belgium. 

In the light of a somewhat improved financial con- 
dition of the Society, it was decided not to recommend 
the increase of annual dues at this time. It was, 
nevertheless, felt wise that the Society should adopt the 
amendment to the Constitution which has been proposed. 

A question concerning the organization of a Pacific 
Coast Branch of the Society was brought before the 
Committee by a representative of a number of members 
of the Society residing in California. It was voted to 
encourage such a project. 

After a discussion of the report of the Editor, it was 
voted to appoint a committee to consult with the Editors 
on matters of the policy of the Journal. 

The following officers and committe members were 
appointed : 

1. Delegate to the American Council of Learned 
Societies for a two-year term, Derk Bodde. 

2. Committee on Honorary Membership: Walter E. 
Clark, Arthur W. Hummel, Theophile J. Meek. 

3. Member of the Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research, Thorkild Jacobsen. 

4, Chairman of Committee on Membership, Richard N. 
Frye. 

5. Chairman of the Committee on the Hackney 
Scholarship, Archibald G. Wenley. 

6. Representative on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Ovid R. Sellers. 

Finally, in response to an invitation, the Committee 
fixed the time and place of the next annual meeting 
of the Society as March 27, 28, 29, 1951, at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 


It was voted to adopt the report and to elect 
to Honorary Membership in the Society, Professor 
Georges Dossin, as recommended by the Committee. 

A proposed amendment to Article IV, Section 
2, of the Constitution was taken up for discussion. 
On a motion of T. J. Meek, it was voted to alter 
the wording of the proposal by inserting the words 
“subject to the approval of the Society at the 
following annual meeting.” It was then voted, 
without a dissenting voice, to amend Article IV, 
Section 2, to read as follows: 
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Corporate members shall be elected by the Executive 
Committee. A corporate member may, at the option 
of the Executive Committee, be designated on the rolls 
of the Society either by his personal name or by an 
official or occupational title that marks him off from 
all other persons. Each corporate member shall pay 
into the treasury of the Society such annual assessment 
as the Executive Committee may from time to time 
determine, subject to the approval of the Society at the 
following annual meeting. The Executive Committee 
may, for due cause, release members from the payment 
of annual assessments. It shall also fix terms under 
which corporate members who are designated on the 
rolls by their personal names may acquire life member- 
ship, by larger donations at any one time; the payment 
of such a donation, in compliance with the regulations 
in force at that time, shall exempt a corporate member 
from further payment of the annual assessment. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by the Secretary as follows: 


The Council held its annual meeting in the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, New York, on January 26- 
27, 1950. The usual conference of secretaries preceded 
the meeting on January 25-26. The main part of the 
meeting was devoted to discussion of the relationship 
between teaching and research, aid to the progress of 
the scholar, and planning activities of the Council. In 
addition, there was discussion of the problems of 
scholarly publication. There was also consideration of 
actions by the United States Department of State in 
refusing passports or visas to certain foreign scholars, 
with records appearing politically acceptable, who had 
educational or cultural missions to perform in the United 
States; and it was voted that the Board of Directors 
of the Council, or their agent, should study and report 
on the present workings of the passport and visa 
regulations of the Department of State as those affect 
the exchange of intellectual and cultural personnel 
among countries. 

The Council admitted to membership the American 
Society for Aesthetics. ; 

During the course of the year 1949, the planning 
activities of the Council continued its policy of “ effort 
to develop undeveloped areas in our understanding 
of men on different parts of this globe.” Within this 
range activities of particular interest to the American 
Oriental Society are the following. The Committee on 
Far Eastern Studies, replying to an inquiry from the 
Council, and after consultation with the Far Eastern 
Association, reported that it was planning certain activi- 
ties for which it was necessary to continue the existence 
of that Committee, though its area of concern is now 
becoming restricted. The Committee on Near Eastern 
Studies completed a report entitled, A Program for Near 
Eastern Studies in the United States, which aims “to 
survey and evaluate the research, the educational facili- 
ties, and the personnel in the United States for a 
knowledge of the Near East, and to indicate possible 
means and procedures for overcoming defects.” The 
Council has published J. K. Birge’s Guide to Turkish 
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Area Study. The Council’s former Committee on Indic 
and Iranian Studies was, at its own request, superseded 
during the course of the year by a Joint Committee 
on Southern Asia under the sponsorship of the Council 
and the Social Science Research Council. This Com- 
mittee convened a Conference on Southern Asia Studies 
at Philadelphia in December, 1949 attended by over 
60 persons representing academic, governmental, journal- 
istic, and other types of interest in the area, and it is 
now engaged in surveying the field with the intention 
of devising an over-all plan for the development of 
Southern Asia studies. The Council’s Committee on 
the History of Religions is sponsoring lectures during 
1949-50 by Professor Wing-tsit Chan of Dartmouth 
College on Religious Trends in Revolutionary China. 

In surveying the numbers and training of persons 
required to conduct humanistic studies in this country, 
the Council has engaged the services of Mr. J. Fletcher 
Wellemeyer as Staff Advisor on Personnel Studies. 
The Council has two fellowship programs in operation. 
One of these is for first-year graduate fellowships, 
favoring individuals who received their baccalaureate 
degree from smaller institutions not associated with 
graduate schools. The other is designed for individual 
scholars with at least five years of college or university 
teaching experience as an instructor or above, who wish 
to be released from normal duties so as to study in 
fields outside their special interests and thus become 
better interpreters of significantly broad aspects of 
humanistic studies. 

The studies on publication under the Council’s sponsor- 
ship which are being made by Mr. Henry Silver are 
being continued, and Mr. Silver is available to assist 
constituent societies with advice on specific problems 
of publication. The Council, at present, has no funds 
with which to subsidize scholarly publication. 

The Council, as a member of the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, participates in the Board’s 
studies of scientific manpower and its cooperation with 
the Fulbright Act administration. During the year 
Fulbright agreements have been signed with India and 
Pakistan, and services of the Conference Board are 
available to Orientalists wishing to apply for a Ful- 
bright award to be used in these or other Oriental 
countries with which the United States has Fulbright 
Act agreements. The Council is also the United States 
member of the International Union of Academies and the 
U.S. National Commission of UNESCO. 


Signed: W. NokMAN BRowNn 


It was voted to adopt the report. 

The report of the Society’s representative on the 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by O. R. Sellers 
as follows: 


During the last twelve months the American Schools 
of Oriental Research have continued their activities 
under the able leadership of the President, Professor 
Carl H. Kraeling. His moving to Chicago on February 1 
to become Director of the Oriental Institute has necessi- 
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tated the change of the Administrative Office; but the 
Business Office remains in New Haven in charge of 
Mrs. Gladys Walton. Professor C. Bradford Welles of 
Yale has been elected Assistant Secretary with authority 
to sign checks. The number of corporation members 
remains as sixty-eight. 

Professor George G. Cameron, whose remarkable 
exploit in climbing the rock at Behistun and reading 
the Darius inscription while he was Annual Professor 
of the Baghdad School was reported at the last meeting 
of the Society, was decorated with the Persian Order of 
Homayoun, the second highest award that Iran can 
bestow on a foreigner, when the Shah of Iran visited 
the University of Michigan on November 29, 1949. The 
American Schools appreciate the coming of this honor to 
their representative. For the present season the Schools 
are represented in Baghdad by the Annual Professor, 
Dr. Francis R. Steele, who has been working on the 
excavation at Nippur. 

In Jerusalem the School has resumed its normal func- 
tion as a center of research. In June, with funds provided 
by the Schools and McCormick Theological Seminary, 
your representative, who was Director, conducted a 
brief excavation in a Christian burial cave in the village 
of Silat edh-Dhahr. He had the able cooperation of 
Mr. Dmitri Baramki, formerly of the Department of 
Antiquities, whose services during the present year 
are of great value to the archeological work of the 
School. 

On July 1 Professor Henry Detweiler of Cornell took 
charge as Acting Director. He performed splendidly 
the task of rehabilitating the physical plant and making 
necessary changes in the household staff. He was able 
also to conduct an archaeological survey of the area 
at Madeba. 

Professor Kenneth W. Clark, the Annual Professor, 
and Mrs. Clark arrived in August. Under joint auspices 
of the Schools and the Library of Congress, he and 
Mr. Wallace Wade, photographer of the Library, micro- 
filmed and photographed 186 manuscripts in the Greek 
Orthodox and Armenian Patriarchates in Jerusalem. 
This work was efficiently done and has been highly 
commended by the Library of Congress. 

In November Professor J. L. Kelso, the Director for 
1949-50, and Mrs. Kelso arrived with a generator and 
other needed equipment, which they were able to bring 
through without duty. With Mr. Baramki Professor 
Kelso has been excavating at three sites in the Jordon 
valley, one at Tulul Abu el-Alayiq, commonly identified 
as New Testament Jericho, and another at Khirbet en- 
Nitla, in which an inscription has confirmed identifica- 
tion as Byantine Gilgal. These excavations have been 
made possible by from 100 to 200 laborers provided by 
the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. With 
the coming of warm weather Professor Kelso expects 
to change operations to a higher site. 

Mr. Howard C. Kee, Two Brothers Fellow from Yale, 
has helped Professor Clark, and Professor Carl Umhau 
Wolf, School Fellow for 1949-50, is assisting Professor 
Kelso. 

The School has been instrumental in reopening the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum. A Board, of which 
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Professor Kelso was chosen President, has taken re- 
sponsibility for the operation. 

Next year is promising for the Jerusalem School. 
Professor Frederick V. Winnett of Toronto will be 
Director; it is hoped that Professor J. B. Pritchard 
of Crozer Theological Seminary will be Annual Pro- 
fessor; Fellows will be Dr. William H. Morton of 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Dr. Lucetta 
Mowry of Wellesley, and Father Roland E. Murphy 
of the Catholic University of America. Mr. J. A. 
Thompson, Director of the Australian Institute of 
Archaeology, will be Honorary Fellow. 

The three journals of the Schools—Bulletin, Biblical 
Archaeologist, and Journal of Cuneiform Studies—have 
appeared regularly through the year. Volume I of 
The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, under 
the editorship of Professor Millar Burrows, with the 
assistance of Drs. John C. Trever and William H. 
Brownlee, appeared last month. A double volume of 
the Annual, completing President Glueck’s Explorations 
in Eastern Palestine, is in the hands of the printer. 


Signed: O. R. SELLERS. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by the Secretary as follows: 


For President: Walter E. Clark 

For Vice-President: Robert H. Pfeiffer 

For Memeber of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1953), L. Carrington Goodrich 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee, E. A. 
Speiser 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1953), Derk Bodde, Franklin Edgerton, 
and T. Cuyler Young 


It was voted unanimously to elect the persons 
nominated, 

President C. H. Hamilton appointed H. Ingholt 
and B. Bloch to serve as auditors to examine the 
accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the 
Committee on Investments for the year 1950. 

President C. H. Hamilton appointed Professors 
C. H. Braden, T. Jacobsen, and S. N. Kramer to 
serve as a Committee on Resolutions, 

President J. Lewy of the Middle West Branch 
then assumed the chair and appointed T. G. Allen 
and S. H. Blank to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Middle West Branch. 

President J. Lewy appointed F. W. Buckler, 
G. E. von Griinebaum and T. J. Meek to serve as 
a Nominating Committee for the Middle West 
Branch, 

President C. H. Hamilton then resumed the 
chair and introduced President Nelson Glueck, 
of Hebrew Union College, who delivered a brief 
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address of welcome. The following communica- 
tions were then presented: 


G. D. Young, National Bible Institute: The Signifi- 
cance of the Karatepe Inscriptions for Near Eastern 
Textual Criticism 

Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati: Nitokris 

T. H. Gaster, Asia Institute: The Cultural Approach 
to Ancient Near Eastern Literature 


The second session convened at 2:00 Pp. M., of 
the same day, with President J. Lewy presiding. 


The following communications were presented : 


T. G. Allen, University of Chicago: Additions to the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead 

G. C. Miles, American Numismatic Society Museum: 
The Introduction of Sugar Cane (qasab sukkar) into 
Egypt 

S. H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: 
Day! ” (Job 3.3) 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: Job 5.7 

H. A. Fine, Hebrew Union College: “If Thy Children 
Sinned ...” A Note on the Theology of Job 


“Perish the 


The following communications were read by title 
only: 


R. Marcus, University of Chicago: On Biblical Hy- 
postases of Wisdom 

H. L. Ginsberg, Jewish Theological Seminary: The 
Book of Koheleth: Theme, Structure, Original Lan- 
guage, and Date 

D. I. Macht, Baltimore: Biblical Allusions to Sudden 


Deaths 


The third session was held at 9:00 A. m., April 
5, with President C. H. Hamilton presiding. The 
following communication was presented: 


C. S. Braden, Northwestern University: The Status 
of Religion in Independent India 


President C. H. Hamilton then asked A. Goetze 
to take the chair and the following communications 
were presented : 


H. H. Paper, University of Chicago: An Elamite 
Etymology 

C. H. Gordon, Dropsie College: 
Amarna Age 

H. M. Orlinsky, Hebrew Union College and Jewish 
Institute of Religion: The Orthography and Grammar 
of the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll 

J. Duchesne-Guillemin, University of Liége: The 
Names of the King’s Chamberlains in the Book of 
Esther 

G. E. Griimebaum, University of Chicago: 
and Hellenism 


New Light on the 


Tslam 


The following communications were read by 
title only: 
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K. F. Leidecker, University of Virgina: General 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock as a Student of the Orient 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Indirect State- 
ments in Hittite 

M. Burrows, Yale University: The Dead Sea Disci- 
pline Scroll 


The fourth session was held at 2:00 P.M.,, 
with President J. Lewy presiding. The following 
communications were presented: 


T. J. Meek, University of Toronto: The Interpretation 
of Section 58, Code of Hammurabi 

G. E. Mendenhall, Hamma Divinity School: 
tebibtum in the Mari Letters 

A. Goetze, Yale University: The Historical Value 
of the Khorsabad King List 

Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan: Sahidic 
Liturgical Hymns in Honor of Michael the Archangel 

Ilse Lichtenstidter, Asia Institute: “City” in the 
Qur’an 


The 


The session was then adjourned to Room 10 of 
the same building where T. J. Meek presided. 
The following communications were presented : 


R. C. Rudolph, University of California at Los 
Angeles: Second Century Tomb Reliefs from West 
China (illustrated) 

L. C. Goodrich, Columbia University: A Metal Block 
for Printing Money—Period of Kubilai Khan (il- 
lustrated ) 


The following communication: were read by 
title only: 


P. A. Boodberg, University of California: An Ortho- 
graphic System of Transliteration for Sino-Korean 

I. Rabinowitz, Brooklyn: Corrections to R. Walzer’s 
Arabic Text and English Translation of Galen, On 
Medical Experience 


At 7:00 P.M. of the same day, the members of 
the Society and their friends and invited guests 
met in the Hebrew Union College dormitory dining 
room for the annual subscription dinner. During 
the dinner the Secretary informed the members of 
tke following significant anniversaries : 

1. Mr. Alexander H. Bullock having been a corporate 
member for 40 years now becomes a life member by 
virtue of this fact. 

2. Professor Frank Ringgold Blake celebrates this 
year the fiftieth anniversary of his election to mem- 
bership in the Society. 

3. Professor Herbert W. Magoun is the senior member 
of the Society, having been elected to membership in 
1887. 


The members directed the Secretary to send 
suitable greetings and congratulations to these 
three members. 
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Following the dinner, the Society assembled for 
the fifth session in the chapel of Hebrew Union 
College with L. C. Goodrich presiding. President 
C. H. Hamilton delivered his presidential address 
on the subject: The Idea of Compassion in Maha- 
yana Buddhism. 


President J. Lewy delivered his presidential ad- 
dress on the subject: Assyrian Commerce in Asia 
Minor in the Nineteenth Century B. c. 


The sixth session was held at 9:00 a. m., April 
6, in Room 10, with President C. H. Hamilton 
presiding. The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was read by S. N. Kramer as follows: 


Resolved, 

That we express to President Glueck and his staff 
our very great appreciation of their cordiality in wel- 
coming the Society to Hebrew Union College and for 
the unfailing courtesy and kindness we have experienced 
throughout our stay. We have been comfortably housed, 
very well fed, and made generally to feel very much 
at home. 

That the Society record formally its hearty felicita- 
tions to Hebrew Union College on this the occasion of 
its 75th anniversary, and wish for it a happy and 
prosperous continuation of the fine educational and 
scholarly service which it has so signally performed 
in the past three quarters of a century. 

That we express our thanks to our officers, our editors, 
and the committees responsible for carrying on the work 
of the Society, and making the arrangements for this 
year’s annual meeting. 

Particularly would we acknowledge our appreciation 
of the thankless service which year after year the 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. Ferris J. Stephens, per- 
forms in attending to the multitude of routine matters 
which have to be cared for if the Society is to flourish. 

We express sincere regret that so many members, 
both in the Eastern and Western sections of the country, 
failed to attend this joint meeting of the parent Society 
and the Middle West Branch. We venture to hope that 
more frequent joint meetings may be arranged in the 
future and an urgent attempt made to secure the 
attendance and participation of a much larger percentage 
of our membership. 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 

Mr. R. A. Bowman announced, on behalf of 
the Committee on Nominations, that it was the 
intention of the Committee to re-nominate the 
officers of the Society whose names were not read 
in the report on Tuesday morning. 

It was voted to re-elect the following : 


Ferris J. Stephens, Secretary-Treasurer 

Murray B. Emeneau, Editor 

Schuyler Cammann and James B. Pritchard, Associate 
Editors 
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Following the direction of the Society on Tues- 
day morning, President C. H. Hamilton announced 
the appointment of T. J. Meek, F. Edgerton, T. G. 
Allen, and H. G. Creel as the Committee on 
Memorials. Pursuant to the direction of the 
Executive Committee, he appointed F. J. Stephens, 
A. Goetze, and L. C. Goodrich as a Committee to 
confer with the Editors on the policy of the 
Journal. 

At 9:15 a.M., President J. Lewy assumed 
the chair and called to order the business meeting 
of the Middle West Branch. 

The minutes of the 1949 meeting were approved 
as published in JAOS 69:196-198. Executive 
committee decisions concerning publication of the 
papers of the symposium on the Sacred Book 
which had been read at the 1949 joint meeting 
of the Middle West Branch and the Mid-West 
Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis were reported by Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles F. Kraft, who pointed out that the matter 
had not yet reached final settlement. Upon reading 
of the financial report by the Secretary-Treasurer, 
stated approval for the Auditing Committee by 
T. George Allen, and approprite motion the follow- 
ing financial statement was accepted by voice vote: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, APRIL 6, 1950 


Balance on hand, April 16, 1949 
Expenses : 


Postage and supplies 


Balance on hand, April 6, 1950 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES F, Krart, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Audited and approved: 
T. GrorGE ALLEN 
SHELDON H. BLANK 
April 6, 1950 


It was announced by the Secretary-Treasurer that 
the national executive committee had appropriated 
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$75.00 from the budget of the national Society 
for the work of the Middle West Branch. 

The nominating Committee submitted the fol- 
lowing report of nominees for the year 1950-51: 


President : 
School 
Vice-President : 

stitute 
Secretary-Treasurer: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute 
Members of the Executive Committee: Julius Lewy, 
Hebrew Union College; Keith C. Seele, University 
of Chicago 


George E. Mendenhall, Hamma Divinity 


Otto J. Baab, Garrett Biblical In- 


After the unanimous election of these officers Presi- 
dent Lewy announced that the 1951 meeting of 
the Branch would probably be a joint meeting with 
the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and the Chicago Society 
of Biblical Research in the Chicago area in mid- 
April, the exact time and place to be determined 
by the executive committees of the respective 
societies. The business meeting of the Branch 
was adjourned at 9:25 a.M. 

The following communications were then pre- 
sented : 


S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania: A Su- 
merian Composition Relating to Social Justice (il- 
lustrated ) 

O. R. Sellers, McCormick Theological Seminary: 
Lamps from Silat-Edh-Dhahr (illustrated) 


The session then adjourned to the chapel with 
President C. H. Hamilton presiding and the 


following communications were presented: 
T. Jacobsen, University of Chicago: A Sumerian 
Murder Trial from Nippur 
H. G. Giiterbock, University of Chicago: 
Hieroglyphs Mentioned in Cuneiform Texts 
E. Reifler, University of Washington: “Ever Think 
of your Ancestor” (Legge, She-King. III.I.1.6) 
E. Sarkisyanz, International House, Chicago: La- 
maism and Russia 


Hittite 


The meeting adjourned at 12: 30 P. M. 
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The Secretary’s Office announces that the following 
volumes of the American Oriental Series are now out 
of print: 

A Grammar of the Tagalog Language, by Frank R. 
Blake; 

A Union List of Printed Indic Material in American 
Libraries, by Murray B. Emeneau; 

The Study of Human Abilities, by John K. Shryock; 


The Treatise in Twenty Stanzas on Representation-only 
by Vasubandhu, by Clarence H. Hamilton. 


We have an urgent order for a complete set from a 
customer who is willing to accept secondhand copies, if 
they are in good condition. The Secretary’s Office will 
pay for a limited number the following prices: Blake— 
$4.80, Emeneau — $1.60, Shryock — $1.20, Hamilton — 
$1.20. Send only clean copies in good condition. 
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THE AMERICAN RESEARCH CENTER IN EGYPT 


It is announced that early in 1951 the American 
Research Center will open in Cairo, Egypt. The Center 
will admit qualified students of American, Egyptian, 
and all other nationalities. As opportunity permits and 
facilities expand, the Center will interest itself in all 
periods of the Egyptian past—Prehistoric, Pharaonic, 
Hellenistic, Roman, Coptic, Islamic; in the past of 
other areas of the Near and Middle East; and in the 
present-day civilizations of the Near and Middle East. 
It is the belief of the founders that the present cannot 
be understood without the past, nor the past without 
direct knowledge of the present. The new Center will 
hope to cooperate in this work with other institutions, 
both with those located in the U.S.A., and with the 
other Schools founded by the Archaeological Institute 
of America in Athens, Rome, Jerusalem, and Baghdad; 
and the School for Prehistoric Research, at present 
operating in North Africa. 

The Director for the first full year (Jan. 1951) will 
be Mr. William Stevenson Smith of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, who is also Lecturer on Egyptian 
Art at Harvard University. 

Through cooperation with the Oriental Institute at 
Chicago, Luxor House and its library will also be avail- 


able for use. In Cairo itself, the resources of the Egyp- 
tian, Coptic, and Arabic Museums, the National Library, 
and the library of the French Institute will be acces- 
sible. By the adherence of the Egyptian government, 
the application of the Fulbright Act has this year been 
extended to Egypt. 

The Center was formally established at a meeting in 
the Club of Odd Volumes at Boston on 14 May 1948, and 
was incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts in 
March 1950. 

Membership in the Center may be granted upon ap- 
plication to persons residing in the United States and 
to others without geographical or other restriction. The 
fee for membership is five dollars ($5.00), for Con- 
tributing Members ten dollars ($10.00), but larger 
amounts are welcome particularly at the present stage. 
Cheques should be made out to American Research 
Center in Egypt, Inc. All members will be eligible to 
attend annual meetings, such as that on Friday, 19 May 
1950, at the Club of Odd Volumes in Boston. Persons 
interested in the work of the Center are invited to 
communicate with The Secretary, American Research 
Center in Egypt, Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 








